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Here is the very newest thing in Legion regalia! Cap insignia - 
for past and present officers. Not only do they add an en- full 
viable touch of distinction but they instantly identify you as “7 
one of the comparative few chosen to officially serve the en 
Legion. Beautifully made in genuine gold bullion and silk ome 
embroidery, these brand new insignia are decidedly out-of- beai 
the-ordinary. They will add a touch of smartness to your ing 
Legion cap or uniform which only officers and past officers evel 
Past Officers’ Insignia—Price $3.50 each may enjoy. Officers’ Insignia are made for all Post, County, eT 
District and Department Officers. Past Officers’ Insignia use 
This brand new and distinctly different type of Past Officers faithfa d fi b : id 
Insignia is beautifully executed in genuine gold bullion. It aithfully reproduce the Past Officers button in heavy go 
fills a long felt need or a disting uishing mark of Legion rank bullion. They are available for all Past Post, County, 
on Post caps. Size 254”x 214", Here is the smart new way District and Department Officers. Either type can be 


of indicating your Legion service. 


quickly and conveniently attached. 
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y YY, § Vik ¢Y 
TV / it 44, ., Emblem Division, THE AMERICAN LEGION 
Y UF id [4 y} : 777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please rush the following new cap insignia. 























i (C) Check for enclosed. [] Ship C.O.D. for $__— 
LLL EL SAAT ASS “ee 
Officers’ Insignia for. ; ee eee wax w 
(Specify rank) ry 
’ Insignia—Pri —_______Past Officers’ Insignia for__— anaes os 
Officers’ Insignia—Price $1.00 each ‘ g eros 
Size 3”x11¢”, this brand new Officers Insignia can be conven- (0 Check here if you want a copy of the new 1933 catalogue. 
iently appliqued above the Post numerals on the right side NAME STREET __ ; ae 
of the Post cap. Beautifully executed in genuine gold bullion C s 
and silk embroidery, it affords a most effective method of in- salad —— neem 
dicating your Legion rank. I am a member of Post No._____ Dept. of____L»__—_ 
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Mow to nestove the lost beauty of your car! 


AMAZING NEW WAX METHOD 


“Didn’t think it was 
possible — makes our 
old car look like new!” 
say enthusiastic users. 


You can do the job 
yourself — in half the 
usual time — at very 

little cost. 


e Car owners—read this message care- 
fully. 
¢ In the famous Johnson Wax Labo- 
ratories, chemists have developed an 
amazing new method for protecting the 
beauty of your car—for actually restor- 
ing beauty you may think is gone for- 
ever. 
® This method is designed for you to 
use yourself, whether your car is old or 
new. It has been 
ssible to cut in 
alf the ordinary 
immediately re time and labor re- 
serve ee quired — to keep 
the cost so low it 


by use of various 





What users say: 


Your cleaner 





so-called auto polishes. - er 
Johnson's Wax then com- 1S negligible. Yet 
pleted what I would call : : 
“the perfect shine” and with with this method 
a minimum of effort. you greatly reduce 
Stanuey F.Wipener, : 
soem car washings, and 
em} «The cleaner and add $50 to $200 to 


mM polish quickly 

and easil y 

mage brought bac 
the original col 
or, and after t 


trade-in value. 


e All of these 


statements you 





below. Letters that come in to us from 
users are so enthusiastic we can hardly 
believe them ourselves. 

e The new method employs two new 
scientific products. The first is John- 
son’s Auto Cleaner—an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of cleaner, based on a new 
principle. It positively removes dirt, 
scum and film that other cleaners fail to 
remove. It works in half the time, with 
half the labor — yet it does not scratch 
or mar the surface. It dries to a 
white powder, easily wiped off. 
e You won't believe your eyes 
when the cleaner has restored the 
beauty to your car. To keep that 
beauty, to protect the finish and 
maintain it with minimum expense 
and labor, you use product No.2 
—the new Johnson's Auto Wax. 
e This is made by a new secret 
process. It gives lasting protec- 
tion against sun, weather, road 
dirt—puts a coat of hard wax f 










1. When car is washed, apply cleaner. It dries to a 
white powder, easily removed with a cloth. Look! 
Doesn't it do a marvelous job? 


2. Then comes the protective coat of wax, giving a 
rich, beautiful, lasting polish. Shields the finish 
against wear and weather. Takes about 1s former 
waxing time. 


cation have been cut in half. Cost is 
negligible. One waxing costs 7 cents ! 

-® Wax is the ideal protection for a car. 
Dust slides off the waxed surface. Rain 
doesn’t get through. Occasional rewax- 
ing maintains the beauty—and be- 
tween times rubbing with a cloth keeps 
the wax polish rich and gleaming. 


FREE pouisHine ciotH 


@ As an introduction, we are giving one bolt 
of polishing cloth free with every purchase of 
both products. Johnson's Auto 
MA Cleaner sells for 75c — pint 
\, size. Johnson's Auto Wax 
\ sells for 35¢ — enough for 
5 waxings. Combination 
price with Polishing 
» Cloth $1.10. At hard- 
ware, drug, grocery and 
department stores — as 
well as auto supply stores 
and service stations. 
@ Send the coupon — for gener- 
ous trial sizes of both products 
—enough to make thorough test. 


\ 








wax was applied, the car ac- 

tually “beamed.” It looks as 

if it had just been repainted. 
Ints Fenneit, 

Auburn, Nebraska 


JOHNSON'S 
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can prove for your- 
self — by sending 
in the coupon 


: S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. ALs 
Racine, Wisconsin. Please send me a generous trial can of both the 
new Johnson's Auto Cleaner and Johnson's Auto Wax. I enclose 20c 
to cover postage for both. 





between these destructive 
agents and the finish. And here 
again time and labor of appli- 














Name 
@ AUTO CLEANER | ;...... wt 
(2) AUTO WAX City State 








fae and country, we associate ourselves together for the , following purposes: To uphold and de nd the Constitution 

of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hundred peraent Americanism ; 

of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 

munity, stateand nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 

peace and good will on earth ; to safequard and transmit to rity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
comradeship 


to preserve the memories and incidents 


crate and sanctify our 


, by our devotion to mutua helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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REGISTER NOW FOR THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


ET first in line for the Chicago National Convention by sending your registration fee 
of $2 either to your Department Adjutant or direct to the American Legion Thirty- 
Three Cot poration, Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illinois. In return you will receive the official 
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FIRST FRIEND 
“fo FAMILIES 


B 3y Alexander Gardiner 








Shoes and rubbers, new and old, are important items in the work of the 
Erie County Salvage Bureau in western New York State. The Bureau keeps 
two men busy repairing shoes for ex-service men in need, and the value of 
the clothing and furniture given out free is upward of $100,000 a year 


F YOU live anywhere near Buffalo, New York, you can’t help 
knowing about the Erie County Salvage Bureau of The 
American Legion. Three radio stations in Buffalo, the 
county seat, run the Bureau’s entertainment programs and 
issue its appeals for help, newspapers in city and county have 
stories about it every so often, and the Bureau truck, loaded down 
with the long accumulations of attics and cellars, is a familiar 
sight along the highways and city streets. The goods that the 
Bureau collects from households (not seldom to the grateful 
thanks of those giving them up) go to the three-story building 
at Elm and Eagle Streets in Buffalo which is a marvel of ware- 
house, rehabilitation plant and display rooms. With its 12,000 
square feet of floor space the Bureau is the county Legion’s in- 
surance against destitution for the thousands of ex-service men 
and their families who have been downed by the depression but 
whom the Legion will not see counted out. The Bureau will take 
anything a householder offers, and no matter what the condition 
of an article may be, Paul H. Erickson, manager, and his assist- 
ants will make it into a serviceable household utensil or will 
turn it into money for purchase of clothing. 
Now a salvage bureau organized as a temporary thing is nothing 
new in The American Legion. Probably a thousand posts put on 
drives in the spring or the fall, or both, and collect money to help 
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buddies in need. But this Erie County Salvage Burea : has been 
functioning continuously for more than three years, and while 
the needs of the situation have grown like Jack’s beanstalk, the 
Bureau has found the means to meet them—come the devil or 
high water. For the year ending June 30, 1931, the value of the 
material given out free was $23,257.85. The figures for the twelve 
months ending this June 30th will be just about $100,000. 

The first year the Bureau was running there was little diffi- 
culty in making ends meet. For one thing, the annual Armistice 
Ball’s receipts of $2,200 were turned over to the new agency and 
this money and the generous and active work of the membership 
of the thirty-two Legion posts in the county allowed a balancing 
of the budget, despite a fire that destroyed the Bureau’s quarters 
and some $6,000 worth of clothing. 


HOSE Legionnaires and Auxiliares didn’t know they were 
whipped, and, as it turned out, they weren’t. Paul H. 
Erickson, manager of the Bureau, had just finished a six months’ 
service and had resigned when the fire came. With the en- 
thusiastic assistance of the county membership Erickson went 
back on the Salvage Bureau job. He’s been at it ever since. 
Robert M. O’Reilly, Chairman of the Committee responsible for 
the Bureau’s operation, says Erickson (Continued on page 52) 
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Tired fingers $0 worn, $0 white, 


Tired hands and eyes that blink, 
Drooping head too tired to think 








[i n honor of Mother —wuarsoever 
ye would that others should do for YOUR MOTHER 
if she were left destitute, do ye even so for other mothers 
and dependent children, millions of whom today, through 
unemployment and other causes beyond their control, 
are suffering, and some of them dying, for lack of the 


simple necessities of life. 





“TIRED FINGERS” 


Tired arms that once had pressed 
Sewing and mending from morn ‘til night. A curly head to a mother’s breast 
Tired voice so soft, so dear 














Tired fingers so worn, so true, 

Sewing and mending the whole day through, 
From break of dawn ’til setting sun, 
Saying “Sleep well, darling, mother ’s near.” A Mother's Work Is Never Done. 








Suggestions for Mothers Day Observance 
ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR BOOKLET, containing poems, 
including new hymn “Faith of Our Mothers”, scriptural quotations, 
classical tributes, suggested programs for churches, clubs, schools, 
lodges and homes will be sent free of charge upon request. Address: 











Ce ee ee a eee ee ee Ce a 
! THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION ! 
Lincoln Building, 60 E. 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
| Without obligation on my part, send Mothers Day booklet referred to above. i 
! ! 
| NAME | 
i ‘il ate Rev., Dr., Mc., Mes., of WV ) 1 
1 STREET ! 
I i 
! | 
! J 
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tae getting their uniforms and equipment at the Citizens Military Training 

Camp at Camp Dix, New Jersey. Some 375,000 young men all over the nation 

have had the benefit of C. M. T. C. training in the twelve years in which the camps 
have been running 


Boston, Mass., 
March 1, 1933. 


Dear Lieutenant: 
I am writing to tell you I have again enroled for 
M. T. C. and I hope to see you this summer at Fort 
This will be my fourth year, you know, and I am look- 
ing forward to it eagerly. I am bringing along . ~~ man, a fresh- 
man at , who I think will like the (¢ T. C. and be a 
credit to it. He is, by the way, a wow of a get, and we 
expect he’ll make the varsity next spring. Until July 3d, then, 

Sincerely, 

Joe K ——————— 


the C. 
Devens. 





DROPPED the note on my desk and looked out the window. 

The day—a chill, dreary New England one—could not make 

up its mind whether to rain or sleet. But the letter swept 

away bleak realities and it became July. I heard the crash 
of the morning gun, the blare of the Army band, the staccato 
chatter of machine guns; I could see columns of youths marching 
in perfect cadence, young men playing baseball, swimming in a 
sun-splashed lake. Well, in a few weeks camp would be starting 
again. 

Hundreds of young men between seventeen and twenty-four 
have come under my observation during the seven summers I 
have done Press Bureau service in First Corps Area Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps but Joe remains my notion of the 
ideal C. M. T. C. trainee. I first met him at Fort Devens during 
the summer of 1930 when he was a basic, or first year student. 
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He arrived in camp, a tall, somewhat awkward and rather quiet 
youth of seventeen—one of a thousand New England lads who 
had come to spend 30 days with Uncle Sam and exchange civilian 
status for a quasi-military life. They had swarmed into the post 
in all sorts of ways. Some came by train, others by bus; dilapi- 
dated and clattering tin lizzies brought groups, while a few ar- 
rived in the family car. 

Joe came to the Press Bureau the first evening of camp looking 
for a newspaperman with whom he was acquainted. He had been 
“processed,” that is given a thorough physical examination by a 
dozen or more medical officers and provided with a uniform. His 
civilian clothes had been put away and would be returned to him 
at the end of camp. He seemed a little ill at ease in khaki. I 
started him talking about himself and he told me he had come to 
camp because his brother had attended four summers and was 
now a reserve officer and because the month in the open with its 
military features and the fact that the athletic activities appealed 
to him. He also admitted with a grin that the fact the whole 
thing didn’t cost him a cent, even transportation to and from 
camp being provided, influenced his decision. 


HE way Joe progressed was a source of great satisfaction to 
the Regular Army men in charge of the company to which he 
had been assigned. When awards were made on one of the last 
days of camp, he received the medal given to the outstanding 
basic student. It was a much different Joe who marched erectly 
and confidently up to the reviewing (Continued on page 50) 
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By 
Leonard 
FH. Nason 


HE young man, as one who 
awakens from sleep, opened 


his eyes. He looked about, 

first in perplexity, then wildly, 
as one among unfamiliar surroundings. “ : he 
He lay on a bunk, on an oilskin, so Leg: § 
that his dripping clothes would not ome ik % 
ruin the bedding. Over him he could 3 i ee 
: : tiga 4 
see the wire spring of an upper bunk, y he 


and beside him, two men with tar- 
nished gold on their caps, dirty sweat- 
ers, and oil-spotted jackets, the but- 
tons green from crusted salt. Behind 
the first two were other men, their 
faces dark, their clothes all daubed 
with oil. One of the men with gold on 
his cap gave the young man a drink 
from a cup, which when swallowed 
spread through his veins like blazing 
oil, imparting a most delightful 
warmth. 

“How do you feel?” asked the man 
in the gold-laced cap. 

At the sound of the other’s voice the 
warmth in the veins of the young man 
on the bunk receded, and a cold wave, 
like a surging sea, swept over him. 

“Awright!”’ gasped the young man. 
“T’m all right. Where’s this?” 

“What is your name?” 

“Worthington.” \ 

“What’s your rate?” \\ 

“Radio operator.” ’ 

“What ship are you from?” 

“The Keithley.” 

“How happens it that you are in the 
water?” 

“Gee, I don’t know. I was just 
going up the ladder to the bridge, and 
the Keithley gave a plunge. Now what 
she should do that for—she carries a 
boat there, you know. I went under 
it. You know if a man goes over right 
there he lands right in the bow-wash. It carries him clear of the 
propellers. Clear of the ship, too. I hollered! Gee, the Keithley 
was gone quick! You'd thought she ran away from me!” 

“This was what time?” 

“Oh, some time in the second dog. It had just got dark. What 
time is it now?” 

“It is now noon. You had been in the water all night. That 
was a good jacket you had on. It kept your head out of the 
water. I never saw one like it. Well, that will be all! Do not 
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talk now. We'll try to make you well, although it will be a waste 
of effort!” 

Worthington then attempted to get up, but the effort was too 
much for him. He lay back again, his head swimming, and felt 
hands beginning to drag off his wet clothes. He could see now a 
low, tube-like ceiling, bumpy with motor housings, laced with 
wire conduits, and with two huge bowel-like pipes that looked 
like ventilator intakes. Down the middle, like a backbone, ran a 
conveyor track. Again a cold chill swept over him. Once more 
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the DEPTHS 


Klotz served notice on the mutineers that he 
would shoot the first man who dared to come 
aboard the submarine 


he examined the faces about him. The two gold caps had gone, 
but there was a new face there, not as dirty as the other. This 
man had apparently just come forward and joined the group. 
He was looking down at Worthington with every evidence of the 
liveliest dislike, not to say hatred. 

“How do you feel there, Yank?” inquired this man, seeing that 
he was observed. 

Worthington did not reply. He did not like this man’s face, 
nor the shape of his high, square forehead. In addition, his voice 
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Mlustrations b 
Herbert M.Stoops 


had a sort of far away grind in it, like 
worn gears, that was most unpleasant 
to the ear. He had on a hat with a 
faded, salt water-stained ribbon on it, 
but on which the words Unterseeboots 
Flotilla Kiel were perfectly visible. It 
only needed that to complete Worth 
ington’s dismay. He had suspicioned 
it before. The accent of the officer who 
had questioned him first had alarmed 
him, the features of those about the 
bunk were too typical of their race to 
be anything but Teutonic, and now 
this cap ribbon, and these pipes along 
the sides, and that conveyor track 
overhead! Other forecastles might be 
narrow, might be dirty, might be lined 
with pipes, but only one kind had 
overhead conveyors. They ran tor- 
pedoes suspended from that conveyor 
from the stowage space to the tubes. 
Worthington was in a German sub- 
marine. His feelings must have shown 
on his face, for the other grinned. 

“How do you like the war now?” 
sneered the German. “Don’t you wish 
Wilson had minded his own business?”’ 

Someone called, gutturally, indis- 
tinguishably from aft. Worthington 
heard only one word, “Yank.’’ They 
must want him. He started feebly to 
throw off the blankets, when to his 
surprise he saw that the sailor in the 
cap had turned aft and’ was hurrying 
down the alleyway between the bunks. 

“Yah,” said a thin, straw-haired 
sailor, grinning. ‘Ve call him ‘Yank.’ 
He vos an American choost like you 
By der name Grodeck.” 

The straw-haired man translated for 
the benefit of those who had no Eng- 
lish. They all laughed heartily. 

“You vant some coffee?’’ asked the 
straw-haired man. 

“Yes,” said Worthington. ‘All the 
same it was nice of you fellows to pull me in. I just kind of went 
to sleep or something out there in the waves. I appreciate it, I 
appreciate it!” 

“Huh! Klotz, der man vot see you first, he catch hell! ‘Vy 
you pull me in dot sailor?’ Dot’s vot der skipper asks. ‘He vos 
dead already! Vy you not leave him alone? Look now vot ve 
got, a passenger! A good mind I got to t’row him back again, 
und you mit! Klotz, you aindt got so much brains as a sommer- 
recrut! I put you ashore, Klotz, so soon ve get to Kiel!’ ”’ 

“Probably he’s sorry now he did it!” 

“TI dunno. Maybe by der time ve get to Kiel you be sorry he 
pull you in, too!’”’ 

Worthington did not have to wait until the arrival at Kiel to 
realize what the straw-haired man had meant. Weak from im- 
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mersion and exposure, he spent the rest of that day and part of 
the next in his bunk, while the straw-haired man, whose name 
was Axel, and who was officers’ steward and plugman on the gun 
in his spare moments, brought him coffee from time to time. But 
the next day a man with a gray beard and a cap like an officer’s, 
but with less gold, dragged Worthington from sleep and the bunk 
simultaneously. The gray-bearded man could not speak English, 
but his gestures made his orders understandable. He hurled 
Worthington’s clothes to the deck, and indicated that Worthing- 
ton should put them on. Then, once clothed, he shoved Worth- 
ington aft, to where the alleyway between the bunks narrowed 
to the width of a Pullman corridor. Off this tiny corridor were 
cabins, one for wireless, from the sound, one obviously an officers’ 
mess room, and one, with no inboard bulkhead, a galley. There 
was a fat man in it, and the straw-haired Axel waiting with a 
tray outside. 

“Bummelchen!”’ said the bearded man, shoving Worthington 
forward. 

“Aalchen!” replied the cook. 

“What’s all this mean?’”’ Worthington protested. 

“Go to work!” replied Axel. ‘ ‘Vot it is you are a bum,’ says 
der deckoffizier. ‘Vot it is you are a no good eel!’ says der cook. 
Peel now der feldgrauen, der spuds, for dinner. Come! No loafers 
in der Tiefbaugesellchaft!” 

“In the what?” 

“Der Company-of-der-Depths. Us. Der U-boats. Die Wahl- 
fische! Dot’s der name vot ve calls ourselfs. Der Tiefbau. Der 
men vot vorks below! Now! First ve ship der mess table!” 

The cook thrust a knife into Worthington’s hand and shoved 
him out the door. The bearded deckoffizier pushed him in the 
opposite direction. Axel followed, translating. Worthington 
shipped the narrow mess table, then laid out the gear under Axel’s 
direction, served both watches and the lookouts when they came 
down, cleared away afterward, stowed the tables, washed the gear 
in salt water, had bread and jam with black coffee for his own 





breakfast, and then sat down in an angle of the bulkhead to peel 
potatoes for dinner. 

Grodeck, the so-called American, stumping aft to go on watch, 
paused by Worthington with a grin. 

“How do you like the war now, Yank?” he demanded. 
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Worthington, whittling away on the potatoes, made no reply. 
The other laughed heartily and continued his way aft. 

Life in the submarine was unpleasant for the crew. For 
Worthington it bordered on the insupportable. The rough 
weather, that had been responsible for Worthington being hurled 
overboard from his destroyer, did not abate, hence the forecastle 
hatch in the submarine could not be opened. The ventilating 
system of course brought down plenty of fresh air, but this air 
was laden with moisture. This, due to the difference in tempera- 
ture between the heated interior of the boat and the cold sea 
outside, condensed on ceiling and bulkhead and fell in great drops 
on men, clothes, and bedding. It was like living in a shower bath. 
Moreover the interior of the boat stank. The fumes of oil, of 
acid, of burned gases from the motors permeated everything. 
The submarine had been long from home, and everywhere was 
rust and dirt and rottenness. 

There were some thirty-four or -five men in the crew, several 
of whom spoke English with varying degrees of excellence. This 
they employed to translate to Worthington the insults that the 
other members of the crew heaped upon him. They related their 
triumphs, the ships they had destroyed, the shelling of Funchal 
and the silencing of the forts at the harbor entrance. They de- 
scribed the destruction of a two-funneled French battleship, one 
of the new Bretagne class, sunk with all hands. 

Worthington had heard that these submarine crews were panic 
stricken, whitefaced, sent to the service as punishment. Those 
in this boat gave no sign of it. They were proud of being in the 
navy, they firmly believed in ultimate victory for Germany, they 
were profoundly contemptuous of the Allies in general and the 
United States in particular. This perhaps was due to the bitter- 
ness of Grodeck, born in America of German parentage. His 
father had been chief steward on one of the transatlantic ships, 
and Grodeck, having known America better than he knew Ger- 
many, had still elected to be a German. He lived now in the city 
of Schwerin, but after the war would be perfectly willing to return 
to his childhood home in Weehawken, for then, said 
he, Weehawken would be a part of Germany. 

After supper, when the pipes were lighted, and the 
stomachs full of food taken from captured ships, the 
crew would amuse themselves by baiting Worthing- 
ton. 

“Tell me, now,” Grodeck would say, pointing his 
pipe at Worthington, “what made America come 
into this war?” 

No answer. 

“Well, I'll tell you. We sank your ships. So would 
the Allies have sunk them if you had disobeyed their 
blockade. But you saw to it carefully that you did 
not. You wish to make the world safe for democracy. 
What does that mean? Explain it to me.” 

“Explain it yourself, you know everything!” 
replied Worthington sullenly. 

“Well, I can’t. Democracy. What is democracy? 
No kings? It can’t be. England has a king; so has 
Italy. Tell England to get rid of her king and Italy 
to get rid of hers, and see what they say. Listen, 
Yank! They didn’t have any reason if those two are 
all they could dig up. What did Germany ever do 
to the United States? Where did our interests ever 
cross, like they have with the French in Alsace and 
Morocco, and with the British in East Africa? 
Have they ever?” 

“T don’t know,” said Worthington, scouring at a pan. “I 
didn’t ask. There was a war and I went to it. I didn’t give a 
damn if it was against Germany or France or England or Canada 
or the State of Kansas. I don’t know what it’s about, and I care 
less!” 

“It’s over for you now, anyway,” sneered Grodeck, ‘‘and you 
can be proud of the part you took in it!” 

The situation grew no better as the long voyage around the 
north of Scotland wore on. The only one on the boat that was 
civil to Worthington was the officers’ steward, Axel, that the 
others looked down on because he was not German, but a Pole 
from the province of Posen. All that was not German was wrong, 
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“How d’yuh like 
the war now, kid?” 
Worthington was 
asking him. ‘Me, I 
think it’s great!” 


and all those who were not Germans beneath contempt. As for 
Axel, he maintained that he was as good a German as any of 
them, but he belied it by being civil to Worthington. 

“Ve almost home!’’ said Axel to Worthington one morning, 
while they waited outside the galley for the cook to pass out the 
food. “Ve sighted North Ronaldsay this morning!” 

“Uhuh! You’re liable to have one of our sub-chasers on your 
tail any time now!” 

“Naw! Dey never look for us here. You know von Arnauld, 
no? One day he go der Pentland Firth t’rough! Vot you t’ink 
of dot?” 

“Well, I'll be glad to get out of this hole! I’d croak if I had to 
put in another week here!” 

“Dey send you to prison camp, dot be vorse!” 

“Well, at least I could sleep dry! There’s a damn motor over 
my bunk that spatters me with oil all night!” 

“Ya? Mit oil? Vell vy you don’t tell Grodeck? He vos ober- 
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funkmeister, you know, 
wireless man, like you. 
Dot vos his motor vot 
dey raise der mast mit. 
If it t’row oil dey fix it.” 

“T'll tell him!” said 
Worthington, and going 
away with a big dish of 
mysterious stir-about, he 
promptly informed Gro- 
deck that the motor 
leaked, and requested 
that it be fixed, not only 
becayse it ruined his bed- 
ding, but because it 
wasted oil. 

“What motor?” asked 
Grodeck sourly. “The 
motor over your bunk? 
That’sa ventilator motor. 
Tell Klumpenhauer about 
it!” 

“Ya,” agreed another 
sailor, ‘“‘Klumpenhauer, 
he fix it! You tell him!” 

‘‘Who’s Klumpen- 
hauer?” 

“You know,”’ said Gro- 
deck, taking a big bite of 


jam and biscuit, “that 
there’s a deckoffizier 
makes inspections twice a 
day, the old fellar with 
the gray beard? That’s 
him. You tell him!” 

Worthington said noth 
ing, but next morning, when he and Axel 
were cleaning up the galley, he inquired 
cautiously who Klumpenhauer was. 

“Klumpenhauer? You don’t know him? 
He vos der man mit der gray beard. Deck 
offizier. Der man vot put you in der galley 
der first day. Fix your motor? Yaw, 
maybe.” 

There were almost hourly inspections by 
different officers of the submarine, but only 
two in which the gray-bearded man figured, 
one in the morning, one in the afternoon. 
This gray-beard, for all the others called 
him a deckoffizier, Worthington decided 
must be a warrant officer, both from the 
lack of gold on his cap, and his age. It would then be proper 
to speak to him without permission. So, when the inspecting 
party came clumping down the alleyway, Worthington addressed 
the leader. 

“Mr. Klumpenhauer!”’ he began. 

The gray-bearded man stopped short. There was a sharp in- 
halation of breath by all within hearing. The gray-bearded man, 
without warning, seized Worthington by the breast of his jumper 
and shoved him back against a knot of compressor pipes. He 
spoke fiercely, bitterly, and while Worthington could not under 
stand what he said, it was plain what he meant. 

All that Worthington had suffered aboard this wretched boat 
since his captivity, all the insults that he had eaten arose in his 
throat. He knocked away the hand that gripped his jumper, 
though it retained in its grasp a good fistful of Worthington’s 
shirt. 

“You cheap son!’”’ said Worthington. “Don’t hook your 
grapple in my shirt! If you were ten years nearer my age I'd 
bring you to a flying moor on the back of your neck! All I asked 
you was to fix an oil leak, me a prisoner, and you with forty 
squareheads at your back, and you start to bowse up my standing 
rigging! You know why America came into this war against you? 
Just for a lot of lousy tricks like that! (Continued on page 40) 
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1.000 Miles 
with PERSHING 


By EalL. Shornton, Colonel,ORC. 


Y PERSONAL 
war mystery is 
why I, a hotel 
man for twen- 

ty-five years before going 
into the Army, should have 
been chosen out of two 
million men of the A. E. F. 
for the job of organizing 
and for twenty months 
thereafter serving as com- 
manding officer of General 
Pershing’s Field Head- 
quarters. Headquarters in 
the field occupied by the 
commanding generals of 
previous wars was more 
likely than not in a tent or 
an abandoned house. In 
the World War that of 
America’s Commander-in- 
Chief comprised one French 
locomotive and ten stand- 
ard wagon lits coaches, 
one of which held a double 
brass bed in which General 


Marshal Foch greeting 
General Pershing on ar- 
rival of the American 





Pershing slept every night 
of those twenty months 
except those he spent in 


commander’s field head- 
quarters train at Brest 
for the journey to 


America. Right, mileage 
statement of the field 
headquarters train show- 
ing Pershing’s whereabouts 
during the last phase of the 
Meuse-Argonne. Note the 
number of days he spent 
at Souilly, Advance G. H. 
Q., during the offensive 


either Paris or Chaumont. 

Indistinguishable from 
the outside from any other 
French civilian train, Gen- 
eral Pershing’s differed 
radically in the interior. 
Car No. 1 contained an 
electric light plant that 
supplied the necessary cur- 
rent to light all ten coaches, 
an American Morse code 
telegraph system, a French telegraph system and an American 
telephone system, through which General Pershing and his aides 
could communicate with one another on any one of the twenty- 
five phones distributed throughout the train. Within five 
minutes after the train stopped, these telegraph and telephone 
systems were connected up by the Signal Corps to temporary 
trunk lines which enabled the C.-in-C. to phone or wire anywhere 
along the line—to Chaumont, to Paris, or to any of the Allied 
capitals. 

Car No. 2 was the office car, remodeled from a standard French 
dining car. Half of it was General Pershing’s private office in 
which he spent hours and hours each day and night poring over 
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. maps of the Western 
Front with his aides and 
Allied generals who were 
in constant consultation 
with him. The other 
half of this car was given 
over to office space for 
the General’s aides, while 
the field clerks held 
forth in what were once 
the pantry and kitchen 

The private car of 
General Pershing came 
next. It consisted of a 
drawing room, a dressing 
room, bed room and 
compartments for several 
of his chief aides. Next 
to the General’s own car 





came a compartment car. It contained one very large compart- 
ment and several of standard size. The larger compartment at 
different times was used by Secretary of War Baker, General 
Dawes and other high American and Allied officers and civilians. 
Car No. 5 was an average French compartment coach which was 
used as a guest car. 

The dining car followed, and it was here that twice each day 
the train stood on its dignity. It was divided in the center, the 
forward half containing a single long table, just room enough for 
fourteen diners. It was no unusual thing to see a brigadier 
general outranked from the big table and forced to eat his meal 
in the other half of the car with mere colonels and majors. The 
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The C.-in-C. at lookout point at 
Hattonchattel—from an official 
Signal Corps photograph 


dignity mentioned above came at both the 
noon and night meals. These were both 
strictly formal affairs. Everyone dressed in 
his best uniform and took his place at the 
table according to his rank. It was my job 
to obtain from General Pershing’s chief aide, 
Colonel Carl Boyd, and, after his death, 
Colonel J. G. Quekemeyer, the list of guests 
at both luncheon and dinner, make out 
place cards and put them before the proper 
place. 

Breakfast on the train was informal. 
Officers came in at all hours, ate and de- 
parted without. regard to rank. General 
Pershing, punctual as always, invariably 
entered the dining car for breakfast at 2x- 
actly seven-thirty. No matter how late he 
had been up, no matter how severe a mental 
or physical strain he had undergone the 
previous day, he entered the car morning 
after morning smiling and equipped as though 
he himself were about to be inspected. It was 
my pleasure on many mornings to eat breakfast alone with the 
General. His tastes in food were easily satisfied except in the 
manner of that American breakfast delicacy, the pancake or the 
wheat-cake. A French chef was detailed to cook the officers’ 
meals and his work was distinctly high grade, but he had a 
terrible time with the pan- and wheat-cakes until the combined 
efforts of several amateur American cooks showed him the why 
and wherefore of mixing batter and cooking the cakes to the 
proper shade of brown. Besides the cakes, General Pershing 
always had either prunes or some other fruit, boiled eggs, tea 
and toast. Even for a commanding general the obtaining of 
eggs in France was no simple task like stopping at the corner 
grocery. More than one foraging party went out in the country- 
side and collected one “‘oof’’ here, one there, and it is a proud 
boast of mine that not once did the General fail to have eggs for 
his breakfast. 

Back of the diner, as coaches Nos. 7 and 8, were the personnel 
cars, where the train’s crew of twenty-six enlisted men, porters, 
orderlies, cooks, chauffeurs, and telegraph and telephone opera- 
tors were quartered. The next car was the enlisted men’s mess, 
although at times it resembled a cross between a butcher shop 





Part of the staff of the field headquarters train, which 
was in charge of Colonel Thornton 


and a hennery. Even the Chief of all the A. E. F. could not 
command ice. The train never had it and I couldn’t get it. 
There were alternatives, chief of which were the carrying of a 
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side of beef in part of the enlisted men’s mess car and the using cf 
a linen closet as a hen coop in which were kept live chickens that 
there might always be fresh fowl for the table. Also, stowed away 
in this car was my personal mode of transportation, a motorcycle 
with side car, in which I invariably dashed away from the train 
as soon as it was parked, in search of food and other supplies. 
Our laundry problem also centered in this car, for it was here 
that we dumped all dirty linen and let it accumulate until we 
reached Paris, where we turned it into the Wagon Lits Company 
and obtained a new supply. 

The last car on this unique train contained two large automo- 
biles. We knocked the end out of the car, improvised skids 
from stout oak planks and thereby were able to have the automo- 
biles in front of General Pershing’s car immediately after the 
train reached its destination. These automobiles were familiar 
to most of the A. E. F., for it was in them that General Pershing 
and his staff made all their inspection trips. 

In twenty months this train traveled more than 75,000 miles, 
all over France and after the Armistice into Germany, Italy, 
Belgium and other European countries. To maneuver the train 
and have it at its destination on time required careful planning 
and the co-operation of American and European railway 
personnel. As soon as the schedule for a particular trip 
was handed me I phoned the office of the fourth minis- 
ter of war at Paris, who always cleared the tracks for us. 
I also called the assistant provost marshal and arranged 
for a continuous guard at all stops, and the chief of the 
Signal Corps in order that his personnel might be on 
hand to connect the telegraph and telephone systems. 
Only once was difficulty experienced, and that was in 
Luxembourg, where the tracks had been blown up for 
several kilometers. Members of the Railway Engineers 
laid temporary tracks atop ties placed on the ground. 
We crawled over this sketchy right of way until we 
reached the main line and continued on our route. 
While we had access to all the engineers, firemen and 
brakemen in the A. E. F. we used American train 
crews only when on the rails laid by our own Railway 
Engineers. If we started on one of these American rail- 
roads and then ran onto a French road we always 
changed from American to French crews. Likewise we 
changed to Italian crews at the Italian border and from 
French to German crews at the Franco-German frontier. 
Incidentally, this headquarters train was the only piece 
of railway equipment in the A. E. F. which was not under the 
charge and control of the Transportation Corps, of which 
General W. W. Atterbury, now President (Continued on page 53) 
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“Law can only make precise what the generality of 
mankind approves as a rule -for action’ —Cuthbert 
Pound, Chief Judge, New York Court of Appeals. 


OE Robinson has always seemed a pleasant fellow and most 
people are equally fond of Ruth Foster, whom he married 
twelve years ago. They are civilized, well bred, intelligent, 
welcome additions to a group on almost any occasion. 

While we always felt they were not at their best when partners 
at bridge, no one took that very seriously. Even the Culbert- 
sons, we hear, are not entirely en rapport on that subject. It was 
a surprise then when we heard that the Robinson house was for 
rent. The children, it seems, had gone off to boarding school, 
Joe had moved down to his club, and Ruth was vaguely said to 
have gone away for the winter. Then later we Jearned that 
Ruth’s trip was made to Reno, and that she had been given a 
divorce decree there. A property settlement, we were told, had 
been made prior to the separation, also an agreement dividing 
vacation time for the children so that Joe could have an occa- 
sional glimpse of them. These stipulations, already accepted by 
the parties, an obliging Nevada judge incorporated into the 
decree. 

Even after it is all over, the reason for this family break-up is 
not very clear. Joe has never said a word on the subject. Ruth 
told one of her friends that she and Joe were not happy together 
and saw no reason why they should keep up a pretense. Joe is 
now going to marry again, this time a girl several years younger 
than himself. Friends are already planning pleasant functions 
for entertainment of the new husband and wife. It will surprise 
no one if Ruth likewise remarries—she and George Holden are 
often seen together and people have already begun to talk. 


i ai by All this happens every day in 


nearly every community. But it 
Remington Schuyler wouldn’t have happened a genera- 
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tion ago, not all of it. Not that divorce is a twentieth century 
phenomenon, far from it. You can read about it in the Old 
Testament, if you like. Migratory divorce, too, goes at least as 
far back as Victorian furniture and puff sleeves. South Dakota 
had a colony of out-of-state applicants for divorce long before 
motion picture queens made Reno famous. Utah, for a while, 
likewise offered an easy course leading to a bachelor’s degree, 
which made its share of trouble for courts and lawyers in other 
Stages. 

But what is new is a change in social attitude and custom. 
Like all such changes, its spread is gradual and uneven. I am 
told that there is a famous social club in a Southern State where a 
divorced woman is not permitted upon the assembly floor. The 
Robinsons would doubtless not be welcome guests at this club’s 
parties. 

How many people feel about the matter as this club does? 
No one can prove by statistics, and a guess made upon more or 
less complete observation is the best substitute we have. In 
making such a guess, one must distinguish between a pronounce- 
ment by a group, such as a social club or a church, and what is 
thought by the individuals who compose the group. The latter 
may, and often do, change their own opinions long before there 
appears a modification of a pronouncement or rule of the organiza- 
tion. 

No one can be dead sure he is right when he purports to say 
what all the adult population of the United States thinks upon 
any subject. But he can have a pretty strong opinion, even if it 
is necessarily based on something less than a complete census 
I venture the opinion that divorce in this country today is taken 
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Pennsylvania Law School 


pretty much as a matter of fact among all classes of people, and 
that social disapproval of both divorce and subsequent remarriage 
has almost wholly disappeared. 

Changing points of view frequently create striking anomalies 
between social custom and rules of law. The divorce situation 
is an instance, and an instance of more impor- 
tance to laymen than to lawyers. The law- 
yer observes a legal tangle and does the best 
he can to straighten it, just as the physician 
observes the phenomenon of disease and at- 
tempts its cure. But it is the layman, as client 
or patient, who is most concerned. He pays 
the bill and he suffers the consequences if his 
professional adviser makes a mistake. 

There are two highly interesting points 
where legal theory and popular practice 
spread far apart in divorce actions. One has 
to do with “domestic’’ divorce, where all the 
parties concerned live in the State where the 
divorce is sought. The other is “interstate” 
divorce, where the fact of the two-State element in the affair 
presents additional complications. 


HO should have the power to decide when a marriage shall 
end other than by death? “No one,” says: the Catholic 
Church. “If the marriage is validly entered into it is indissoluble; 
what therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” “Let the parties decide,”’says the Soviet Republic, with 
some limitations. This need not come with so much of a shock; 
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Divorce is not allowed 
in South Carolina. In the 
forty-seven other States 
no two have the same 
laws dealing with the 
dissolution of marriage 
ties. Should there be a 
uniform divorce code 
throughout the nation? 


the Roman law was equally liberal, and if the Jewish wife found 
no favor in her husband’s eye, could he not “write her a bill of 
divorcement . . . and send her out of his house”? Grounds for 
divorce in this country are established by the legislature in each 
State. South Carolina by constitution prohibits divorce. In 
other States the causes range from one to a dozen with a few 
repeated almost universally. 

The theory of our divorce legislation is that a divorce suit is a 
contest. One party seeks a divorce, the other opposes it; an 
impartial court must decide between them. The petitioner’s 
testimony must be corroborated. More- 
over, the parties may not settle the mat- 
ter by their own agreement. There are 
numerous statements on this point in 
law books, all to this effect. Courts re- 
gard the business of divorce as a subject 
for judicial action, not to be settled by 
the individuals concerned. “. . . . Any 
arrangement tending to facilitate the 
granting of a decree in divorce is illegal, 
invalid, and void, however solemnly 
made, and this court will never hesitate 
to say so,” declares the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania in its latest published 
word upon the matter. Thus the theory 
of divorce law goes further than that concerning the trial of an 
ordinary lawsuit by adverse parties. The claim for damages 
suffered in an automobile accident they may settle at their own 
pleasure; and that is the end of it. But theoretically, at any 
«ate, they cannot agree upon a divorce and an agreement to that 
effect will be declared void if it gets into court. 

What becomes of the theory that divorce is a contest and not 
an agreement in everyday disputes between husbands and wives? 
One way to test it is by appeal to common (Continued on page 48) 
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* The National Commander Says ~ 


Shere tis No Question of 
LEGION LOYALTY 


OLLOWING the passage of the President’s Econonry 

Bill on March 16th, the National Commander issued the 
statement that is reproduced below. Eleven days earlier, on 
March 5th, the day that followed the inauguration of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt as thirty-second President of the United 
States, the National Commander delivered over a nation- 
wide radio hookup an address which summarized succinctly 
to the people of the United States the aims and purposes of 
The American Legion. In the inaugural procession itself, 
on March 4th, National Commander Johnson was a marshal 
of one of the three sections into which the pageant was di- 
vided. This is the first time that this high distinction has been 
accorded to a National Commander of The American Legion. 


N THE day following the new President’s inaugural 

oath, I pledged the million men of The American 

Legion to give their utmost loyalty and help in the 

complex and difficult problem now facing the Chief 
Executive. I stated then in a nationwide broadcast, in which the 
President participated, that The American Legion wants nothing 


the President believes necessary to restore the financial stability 
of our country. This new legislation is fraught with gravest 
consequences to the disabled veteran. The President, under the 
authority given him, has powers of life and death over thousands 
of men who once gladly offered their lives in a period of national 
emergency. 

The Legion has every faith in the discretion, fairness and the 
justice with which the President will deal with this problem, 
involving as it does in many instances the need for compassion 
and mercy. 

The President needs the support of every loyal American, and 
today I am calling upon the 10,709 Legion posts and our one 
million members throughout our great organization to uphold 
the pledge that I have made as the National Commander of The 





The National Commander, marshal of the veterans’ division of the Roosevelt 
inaugural parade, acknowledges greetings along the route 


more than to be of service to America in this situation as our 
members were in 1917-’18. 

The time to render that service has arrived. Congress has given 
to the President the authority to put into effect the economies 
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American Legion. I am asking that special meetings be held by 
every Legion post where it will officially express by resolution 
such loyalty and utmost help. Many of our posts already have 
taken the initiative and set dates for such meetings. 
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Birmingham ( Alabama) Legion Drum Corps was a colorful part of the procession 
from the Capitol to the White House in which thousands of Legionnaires marched 


In addition I am tendering to the President of the United States 
the benefit of exhaustive studies the Legion has made through 
the years and the entire facilities of the Legion’s National Re- 
habilitation Committee that he may have direct contact with and 
the expert advice and experience of these American Legion 
officials who have devoted their lives to the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled veterans of the World War. 

There is no question of Legion loyalty. The patriotism of every 
member has been proved in his war service and in his peace-time 
devotion to the welfare of our country as evidenced by his mem- 
bership in the Legion. In this hour of emergency we are but eager 
to serve the Stars and Stripes again under whatever orders our 
new Commander-in-Chief may give. Many may disagree with 
the new law, but now in this crisis we must take his orders. We 
have never asked anything for ourselves but what we felt was 
just and what was first proposed by the American people through 
their representatives in Congress. We have fought long and hard 


for the proper care of our disabled comrades and they will always 
remain our first and greatest obligation save only God and 
Country. 

Our President is confronted with problems as great as ever 
faced the Chief Executive of the United States at the beginning 
of his administration. He has not faltered in action needed as 
he sees it. Like a brave soldier in battle he is giving unstintingly 
of himself. Yet, with all his leadership and fine courage, he can- 
not win the war on the depression, and he cannot lead us back to 
the mountain top, unless all citizens accord him their utmost 
help. The need for patriotism is as urgent today as it was in 1917- 
18. Our nation needs a re-awakened spirit of unity and confi- 
dence. Our citizens need a re-inspired willingness to follow the 
leadership of our newly elected Chief Executive. The American 
Legionnaire is that kind of a citizen, and it is the purpose of our 
organization to set an example for all citizens to follow in giving 
to our President and Government our (Continued on puge 45) 





AM glad that this, the first word addressed by me to 

the people of this country from the White House, can 
be dedicated to the great ideals of sacrifice and service. 
The men of the Legion and indeed all veterans and all good 
citizens know that the essential things of life are related in- 
timately to these two great words. 

The men of the ranks of the Legion, in the trying days 
of fifteen years ago, offered for the welfare and preserva- 
tion of their country the ultimate contribution that a 
human can give. 

The deep necessities of peace are no less’serious. It is a 
mistake to assume that the virtues of war differ essentially 





SACRIFICE—SER VICE 


On Sunday i, March 5th, as bis contribution to the nation-wide 
Legion radio broadcast, President Roosevelt delivered his first broadcast 
to the American people from the White House. 


His message follows: 


from the virtues of peace. All life is a battle against the 
forces of nature, against the mistakes and human limita- 
tions of man, against the forces of selfishness and inertia, 
of laziness and fear. These are enemies with whom we 
never conclude an armistice. 

To the end that the efforts I am giving in these first days 
of my administration may be crowned with success and 
that we may achieve a lasting restoration of national well 
being, I invite the support of the men of the Legion and of 
all men and women who love their country, who know the 
meaning of sacrifice, and who, in every emergency, have 
given splendid and generous service to the nation. 
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Looking 
RWARD 


By Ray Murphy 
Chairman, National Legislative Committee, 
The American Legion 
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HREE thousand years ago the soldiers of Agamemnon 

fought to a standstill before the walls of Troy. No 

battering ram could make a breach in Troy’s defenses. 

No engine of war as it was fought in mythological Greece 
could top the ramparts. The valor of Agamemnon’s Greek 
Expeditionary Forces was wasted. It looked as though they 
would have to sail back home—defeated. 

But they built a wooden horse. 

You know what happened. 

A few of the Trojans were wise enough in the ways of the world 
to voice their suspicions of the Greeks, even bearing gifts, but the 
majority of those within the walls hip-hip-hoorayed heartily as 
the wooden horse of their enemies was dragged through a gate and 
up Troy’s main street. 

How Troy fell is history—its defenders slaughtered after the 
invaders who entered the city concealed behind the ribs of the 
wooden horse sallied forth at night and opened the gates. 

For ten years The American Legion built up a system of 
veterans’ legislation and surrounded it with the stone walls of 
service connection. From 1919 to 1930 every Federal law for the 
benefit of the disabled World War service man required that 
beneficiaries must prove that they had sustained a substantial 
disability in actual war service. 

In July, 1930, Congress presented to The American Legion a 
wooden horse. It enacted a law known as the Disability Allow- 
ance Law which the Legion did not seek and which it disclaimed 
and disavowed. 

Out of this wooden horse, the Disability Allowance Act, came 
the destruction of the entire system of legislation for veterans of 
the World War on March 10, 1933. 

Six days after he became President of the United States, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt sent to Congress, assembled in extraordi- 
nary session, a message asking that existing veterans’ legislation 
be repealed and that he be given plenary power to establish a new 
system of veterans’ benefits. He held forth the hope that by this 
method the sum of $383,000,000 could be stricken from the Gov- 
ernment’s annual expenditures for veterans, and that this sum 
with reductions in the pay of federal employes would save a 
total of more than a half billion dollars. 

First and foremost of all existing veterans’ laws which the 
proposed act sought to destroy was the Disability Allowance Act, 
under which $104,277,000 was to be paid in 1933 to World War 
veterans suffering from disabilities which they could not prove 
were connected with their service in the World War. The actual 
number of beneficiaries under the law was 435,000 on February 
28, 1933. 

This was the law upon which veterans’ enemies concentrated 
the full force of the greatest propaganda campaign which has been 
carried on in the United States since the World War—a campaign 
which aimed to repeal or change almost all veterans’ laws in order 
to accomplish an impossible saving of $450,000,000. 

President Roosevelt’s request was granted by Congress. Under 
the surprised eyes of the service men of the United States, Con- 
gress in seven days destroyed what had taken fourteen years to 
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erect—the structure of veterans’ laws built painstakingly on 
demonstrated need and justice in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of foremost medical experts of the country. 

To replace this structure, Congress empowered the President 
to establish by decree a new system of legislation which, if the 
pronouncements of its advocates may be relied upon, will reduce 
the number of service men beneficiaries of governmental benefits 
to a fraction of their present number, will reduce by $383 ,000,000 
the amounts of payments to service men of all wars, and will 
substitute for time-tested liberal provisions relating to proof of 
service connection rigid requirements which thousands of men suf- 
fering from mental and nervous diseases, tuberculosis and other 
ailments will not be able to meet. 

President Roosevelt gave no advance notice of his intention to 
ask Congress for emergency powers to revise veterans’ legislation. 
The American Legion and the nation learned of it when the 
President’s special message was read in Congress. The message 
came at a time when the Legion believed it had demonstrated the 
essential justice and moderation of all the laws which had been 
enacted at its own request. For two months at hearings held by 
a special joint committee of Congress John Thomas Taylor, 
Vice-Chairman of the National Legislative Committee, and 
Watson B. Miller, Chairman of the National Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee, had defended these laws against the concentrated attacks 
of subsidized propaganda organizations. The special Congres- 
sional committee had been expected to submit a report of its 
findings on March 3, 1933. It obtained an extension of time. Then 


The so-called Economy Act of March 
20, 1933, replaces the World War 
Veterans’ Act and gives to the President 
power to designate classes of disabled 
and prescribe amounts of payment for 
disability or death. The Act eliminates 
disability allowances for mnon-service 
cases and service connection by presump- 
tion. It preserves the right to hospitali- 
zation regardless of service connection 


came the President’s action, together with the swift acquiescence 
of Congress. 

The President acted in the midst of one of the greatest emer- 
gencies which have ever faced the nation. It is only understandable 
in the light of the situation which prevailed. That situation was 
this: The confidence of the country had been impaired by a swift 
sequence of events following three years of depression. Wide- 
spread bank failures had brought the banking moratorium. The 
progressive paralysis of business became even more alarming 
than it had been as the banks suspended operations upon the 
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From the Lincoln Memorial, looking toward the Washington Monument, 
the Capitol and the Library of Congress—landmarks for an entire nation 


Government’s order. Finally, the public had begun to fear the 
dangers arising from the Government’s inability to balance its 
budget. The very title of the bill submitted with the President’s 
message confirmed his conception of the extraordinary necessity 
for action. It was called: “A Bill to maintain the credit of the 
United States Government.” 

‘For three years the Federal Government has been on the 
road toward bankruptcy,” said the President in his message. 
He added: 

‘For the fiscal year 1931 the deficit was $462,000,000. 

For the fiscal year 1932 it was $2,472,000,000. 

For the fiscal year 1933 it will probably exceed $1 200,000,000. 

For the fiscal year 1934, based on the appropriation bills 
passed by the last Congress and the established revenues, the 
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deficit probably will exceed $1,000,000,000 unless immediate 
action is taken. Thus we have piled up an accumulated deficit 


” 


of $5,000,000,000. 

Later in the message the President said: 

“Upon the unimpaired credit of the United States Govern- 
ment rest the safety of deposits, the security of insurance pol- 
icies, the activity of_industrial enterprises, the value of our agri- 
cultural products, and the availability of employment. The credit 
of the United States definitely affects these fundamental human 
values. It therefore becomes our first concern to make secure 
the foundation. National recovery depends upon it. 

“The last Congress enacted legislation relating to the reorgani- 
zation and elimination of executive agencies, but the economies 
thus effected are small when viewed (Continued on page 50) 
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HOSE “Days of the Empire” as we call them 

now! Every one of the intimate memories 

which calls for place brings up another to 

form a bright endless chain. I know that 
Legionnaires who read this story will find that the 
American soldier who chased the “little brown 
brother” in the Philippines was the same kind that 
they knew in France and in the training camps. 

Infantrymen were already known as doughboys. 
French mud was not the first that I saw them knead. 
Sailors, then, were sometimes called Jackies—which 
they refused to accept, though, later, they found 
“gob” all to the good in the World War. 

Month after month, following peace with Spain, 
Aguinaldo, the Filipino insurgent leader, had aug- 
mented his forces around Manila until our handful of Regulars 
and the National Guardsmen of the States west of the Mississippi 
were in siege. Patiently we bore their insults and baiting until 
they began firing. Then we swept them back in all directions. 

We were in our new positions when I arrived at the front. 
With practically all the islands to pacify we had not enough men 
to police a quarter of the main island of Luzon against guerilla 
warfare. 

Our western volunteers had enlisted for the Spanish War. 
Legally their service was over. Licking the insurgents was not 
at all in the bargain that each had made with Uncle Sam. They 
were to stick it a year on soldier’s pay when high prosperity 





Going ashore from a transport 
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On the sun-baked deck of a Philippine- 
bound transport doughboys indulge their 
fondness for the galloping dominoes 


reigned in their native land. It was a year of thankless drudgery 
against shots in the back in tropic heat and monotony, without 
iced drinks, while tuberculosis and the ambushes of a crafty 
enemy took their toll, and our men knew that by the time they 
returned home the war-fever would have long since passed, and 
no one would be aware of their heroic part. Do not forget these 
western volunteers when you consider the gratitude of the repub- 
lic and the loyalty of its sons. 

They stuck it when they were the homesickest soldiers—and 
had a right to be—I have ever known. The itch of homesickness 
was worse than that of the dhoby itch. Delousing was a swift 
operation in France, but curing that filthy, obsessing dhoby itch 
took time. 

“Bring out all you’ve got, Aggie (Aguinaldo),”’ said a Nebras- 
kan volunteer, before another rush at an enemy that would fire 
a few shots without staying for a finish fight, ‘and if our regi- 
ment can’t lick ’em in an hour, you win. You keep the islands 
and all the salmon, too.” 

The War Department, which did not then know as much about 
tropic campaigning as it does now, having concluded that fish 
was good tropic food, sent out rations of canned salmon. A 
dried Alaska salmon is so oily that it will burn like a torch. 
Imagine the greasy repugnance of it out of a can, hot to the touch 
under a tropic sun, when you must take it day by day. Native 
huts became picture galleries of the leaping salmon on the cans 
which they received in barter for rice and fruit. 

At Christmas time many of the boys received word that a 
present from home was awaiting them at the quartermaster’s. 
On the way they were licking their chops at the prospect of 
plum pudding, or a glass of home-canned peaches or strawberry 
preserves. Frequently the choice of the parents, who wanted to 
send something practical that would not perish, was canned 
salmon. It required high soldier courage for son to write to 
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Dewey’s Great Victory at Manila 
Bay on May 1, 1898, Started It. And 
Some 60,000 American Soldiers 
Helped Finish It by Quelling the 
Philippine Insurrection and Bring- 
ing the Islands under the United 
States Flag. Frederick Palmer Recalls 
the Thrilling “Days of the Empire” 


father and mother that the present was just exactly what he 
wanted. One Oregonian solved his problem, without hypocrisy, 
by writing: 

‘How your present made me want to be home again!” 

Home was in the mind of Private Slutland of the North Dakota 
battalion who was one of a line of squads of five, widely separated, 
which were combing a wide stretch of jungle. Fifty Filipinos 
hidden in thick foliage fired at a distance of less than fifty yards 
at Slutland’s five. Two were instantly killed, one mortally 
wounded, and the fifth wounded. 

Seeing all the Americans down the natives broke out of their 
ambush to collect the valuables of the dead. Slutland made 
every shot in his magazine count for one man—and more than 
one as some of his bullets went through two or three men in file. 
lhe Filipinos dropped back. Slutland, as he reloaded his maga- 





Major General Henry W. Lawton, who won 

the admiration of his men by his intrepid 

daring in the face of the enemy. He died 
from a shot through the heart 
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First aid for a bunkie in trenches that differed 
considerably from the later Toul model 


zine, crawled over to the side of a wounded comrade. Again the 
Filipinos broke from cover. Again he sent them back, leaving 
so many dead that they did not tarry further when the neighbor- 
ing squads closed in on the sound of the firing. 

“With the other four down, and so many bullets snapping 
about your ears, the wonder is that you didn’t run,” I said to 
Slutland just to learn what his answer would be. 

“If I’d run I'd been killed,” he said, “and what about my 
bunkies that had been hit?” (Buddy had not yet come into serv- 
ice. Bunkie was its predecessor.) 

Eventually, Slutland received the Medal of Honor from Con- 
gress. But General Lawton wanted to do something for him im- 
mediately, and proposed a corporalcy. Slutland’s reply to this 
is further testimony that we are a peaceful and not a military 
people. 

“T don’t want any office, sir, please. I want to finish this mess 
quickly and get back to the ranch—home—home!”’ 

It has always seemed to me that our men in the Philippines 
were the tallest soldiers in my experience. Probably they were 
no taller than cur men in France. They looked so because the 
Filipino was small. 

At first, in the rebellion, our attitude toward the insurgents 
was perfectly in keeping with American good nature. When we 
captured them we let them go. One day, when I was with the 
firing line of the Kansans a Filipino from a bush fired point blank 
at the rangy giant at my side. He did not even take the trouble 
to fire back, but yelled “Drop that rifle, Gugu!’’ The Filipino 
dropped it. Then the Kansan took the Filipino across his knee 
and belabored him in fatherly reproof. 

“Now, sonny, you go to rear, don’t play with firearms any more, 
and be a good boy, so you can be benevolently assimilated.” 

“Benevolent assimilation’ was President McKinley’s phrase 
to express our policy toward the Philippines. It was as much 
in vogue as the ““Make the world safe for democracy” of a later 
day. We were to bring schools to the islands, and all the benefits 
of civilization, and train the natives in self-government so they 
could rule themselves. But they took a lot of licking before they 
were in a receptive mood for our benevolence. That Filipino 
behind the bush was “‘good’’—a “Gugu’’—for the moment, but 
he might soon have another rifle and be shooting from ambush at 
his Kansan captor. The native who shot at a sentry at night 
might be walking about the village the next day just a simple 
civilian in a white shirt. Soldier or not, the native was in white 
shirt worn outside his breeches. He knew the jungle and the 
trails and we did not. 

We might not deprive the native of his bolo. It was his axe 
and mowing machine. But it was a most dangerous weapon in 
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his hand when he stealthily crept up on our sleeping soldiers. 

So gradually a divergence of opinion developed between the 
doughboys, who had to soften the natives for benevolent assimi- 
lation, and the civil administration which was trying to apply it. 
Even the officers of a division general’s staff might be affected 
by the disillusionment. One morning when we were in line on 
the edge of a bamboo 
grove to advance across 
the open paddy dykes 
in front of us, a bland 
old Presidente type of 
Filipino came trotting 
along the railroad track 
with a white flag. He 
wanted information. 
Was it true that the 
terrible Americans 
would massacre all the 
women and children in 
Mololos if the city 
surrendered? 

This gave Major 
General Arthur Mac- 
Arthur his opportu- 
nity. He told the 
bland messenger that 
not a hair of any wo- 
man, child or citizen 
would be harmed. We 
had come to bring the 
Filipinos schools, hap- 
piness, prosperity, and 
blessings and _privi- 
leges that were beyond 
their dreams. 

“It is good,” said 
the messenger. “I will 
tell our soldiers what 
you say. They will 
be very pleased.’’ 

He trotted back down the railroad track. A burst of bullets 
from the point where his white shirt disappeared in the bamboo 
sent the general and his staff, who had remained standing in bold 
relief on the railroad, very promptly to cover. The Filipinos in 
their trenches in the opposite grove of bamboo emptied their 
magazines into our firing line, and then when we were across the 
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American soldiers in their heavy woolen uniforms crowded aboard native caracks 
in an expedition up the Laguna de Bay 





Major General Arthur MacArthur, Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippines and 
father of the Army’s present Chief of Staff 





open, no Filipinos not dead or badly wounded were to be found. 

The soldier who had lost his bunkie by foul play had more inti- 
mate and personal disillusionment than the officers of that divi 
sion staff. There was the one I met as I was coming back in one 
of our little improvised river gunboats from an expedition which 
had occupied the other end of Laguna de Bay (Lake of the Bay 
which feeds the Pasig River which flows 
through Manila). As the fiery ball of the 
tropic sun flashed above the horizon, burning 
up the night mist, we saw a lone American 
soldier paddling a native dugout. There were 
no American outposts in five miles of him. 
He hailed us. When he was alongside, the 
irate captain of the gunboat said: 

“Don’t you know that the Filipinos hold 
both banks? What in the devil are you doing 
way out here?” 

“Looking for water,” drawled that volun- 
teer of the Washington regiment without the 
faintest wrinkle of a smile on his sober, 
tanned face. 

“Looking for water! God Almighty! Did 
you have to come this far in a lakeful of it?” 

“Yes. Come dawn, I did find I was pretty 
far out. If you’ll ask me aboard I’ll explain 
And I’d consider it a favor if you’d give the 
dugout a tow. I need it in my business.” 

“And what the hell is your business?’ the 
captain asked after the voyager was on board 
“And what’re you doing with a Mauser in- 
stead of a Krag rifle—and another Mauser in 
the bottom of the dugout?” 

“This is the one I use, and that’s the one I 
got last night,” was the drawling answer. 
“You see, Captain, it’s this way. Since a 
Gugu got my bunkie in the back, I got tired 
of waiting around in garrison. I wanted more 
action. This became a personal war to me 
I go hunting every night. I use a Mauser so 
the report of it won’t make the Gugus suspect 
anything. The Mauser in the dugout belongs to the Gugu sentry 
I got last night. That’s the tenth. I bring ’em in to the major as 
proof. He says all right to my little expeditions. It’d be a favor 
if you’d drop me off at Washington headquarters, Captain.”’ 

It was personal war in the broadest sense—a family of Ameri- 
cans who knew each other isolated far from home. When I met 
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generals in the World War whom I knew as lieutenants, captains, 
majors, and colonels in the Philippines they wanted to talk about 
the Days of the Empire, as they still do when I meet them. Old 
Civil War veterans were in command at the start in the Philip- 
pines. Civil War campaigns and Indian campaigns had tough- 
ened many in an endurance which wore down the youngsters. 
Others were unequal to heat and hardship. One of these went to 
General Elwel S. Otis, the commander-in-chief, and said: “I have 
two wounds I won in the Civil War. They are proof of my 
courage, I hope. But this is a job for young men.” 

General Henry W. Lawton was among the tough elders. He 
had absolutely no sense of danger. Astride his horse on the firing 
line in full view of the enemy, he would take off his huge white sun 
helmet, and turn it over in his hands, as though wondering if the 
bullets popping about him were aimed at it. ““That helmet will 
be the death of him yet.” It was. He got a bullet through his 
heart. All his soldiers knew Lawton and loved him. 

Then there was General Lloyd Wheaton, who was themost varie- 
gated and profuseswearer of any general officer I have ever known. 

“Do you remember when we cleaned them out of Bacoor?” 
“Do you remember when you slept beside me on the trail?” I 
still meet men who thus recall themselves to me. “Do you re- 
member when we were leaning toward each other and that bullet 
passed between our noses?”’ Colonel Young asked me in France. 
“And you asked which of us was it meant for?” It was the inti- 
macy of our soldier life in the islands which makes memories so 
vivid in the Days of the Empire. 

“Do you remember that mule tied at the end of the bridge? 
That was funny.” I burst out laughing as I recalled it. Fully 
exposed, that army mule was flicking his tail as the bullets 
popped by, evidently mistaking them for flies. A quartermaster 
corporal who started to rescue him got a bullet through his clothes 
and other near salutes. 

“Wait,” yelled the sergeant. ‘A man is worth more than a 
mule in the Philippines still.” 

“And do you remember the incident in the freight car?”’ I did, 
tragically, when such incidents in the World War may have 
passed into oblivion, unless you knew the victim. Knowing the 
man is what counts. I knew that major and his devoted orderly 
well. The major, a volunteer surgeon, wanted to be where the 
bullets were thickest, and his orderly was his shadow. They were 
in a covered freight car behind the platform car on which we 
had mounted a machine gun behind a strip of steel. The officer 
in command told everybody to squat below the line of the strip. 
But the major was not given to taking cover. There were men 


The eats in the Philippines always included 
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Brigadier General Lloyd Wheaton, whose 
picturesque appearance was equaled by 
the vigor of both of his language and his 


campaigning 


in that kind of war who thought it undignified to do so, but they 
changed their view in France when they met a gust from a 
machine gun nest or the cheer leader of the first of a flock of big 
ones came over. So the major remained standing, though three 
or four bullets had already passed through the wooden walls of 
the freight car, and, of course, the orderly remained standing, too. 

“Tf they don’t stop trifling with us in this fashion, I shall begin 
to get cross with—” said the major gaily. He did not finish the 
sentence. I remember the smile on the orderly’s face—he always 
smiled at all his chief’s jests—when the blood suddenly gushed 
from his carotid arteries, as a bullet which had been turned into 
a pinwheel by striking a bolt in the 
car, tore through his throat. I still 
see the whites of his ewes as they 
turned upward and his white face as 
he lay beside a pool of blood until 
the fight was over. 

Why should this tragedy impress 
me more deeply than seeing a sol- 
dier, who had been near me when a 
big one struck our part of the 
trench, lying mangled and headless 
on top of a dugout in France? The 
answer, I repeat, is that I knew the 
orderly, had shared rations with him, 
and slept beside him on the ground, 
and mass machine killing was not 
the order of the day. 

Many lives were lost unnecessarily 
in the Philippines. A charge to 
clean out a nest of insurgents, or 
take a town, was a sporting event. I 
would not attempt to reckon how 
many charges of this kind I partici- 
pated in. The contagion of the rush 
carried you (Continued on page 46) 
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Sheep is lamb before its first birthday, 
and mutton afterward 








AVE you ever tried to buy a piano and found it was 

‘nailed to the wall’? Were you ever sold a leg of 

mutton disguised as lamb? Do you employ a “hammer 

salesman’’? Have you ever discovered—after purchase 
how incomplete a ‘“‘complete’’ radio set can be? 

If you have met any of these or similar problems as buyer or 
seller, you are probably a step watcher now. But there are plenty 
who have still to learn by sad experience that a piano “nailed to 
the wall’”’ will never be sold by the store that advertises it truly 
as a bargain. That piano’s mission is to lure you into the shop. 
Whereupon you may be diverted from it and sold a costlier in- 
strument. As long as butchers fail to accept the Department of 
Agriculture definition that sheep is lamb before its first birthday 
and mutton afterward, they are apt to hear from irate housewives. 
A merchant who allows his “hammer salesmen” to knock the 
goods of competitors in order to sell his own will find it does not 
pay in the long run. An attractively-priced radio set which re- 
quires the additional purchase of tubes, items unmentioned in 
the prospectus, suddenly loses all its charm. And it’s all bad for 
legitimate business. 

These are all what might be called border-line cases. They cer- 
tainly are not good business ethics, but neither are they out-and- 
out rackets. Sometimes they are the result of oversights or they 
are unintentional inaccuracies. Sometimes they are practices 
condoned by otherwise reputable firms as coming under the head 
of smart salesmanship. 

Such devices are the exception nowadays, not the rule—a 
minority trading on the honesty of the majority. By the same 
token, they are unexpected. Whether they are slips or deliberate 
tricks, they call for step watching. 

That is the job of the Better Business Bureaus organized in 
fifty-one cities throughout the United States. You might call 
them the Intelligence Section of the business army or, less kindly, 
the Military Police, for it’s often an unpopular detail. But re- 
member that business makes the details from its own ranks, 
organizing each local bureau from the most responsible business 
men in the community. 

These bureaus serve and protect both ends of the business deal, 
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the seller and the buyer, be they large or small. They will be 
needed as long as there is misrepresentation, conscious or uncon 
scious, of merchandise, and ingenuity or “‘slickness” in selling 
that passes the bounds of commercial fair play. 

As every merchant does not know, he is responsible for claims 
made for his goods, whether stated by him or by the manufacturer 
from whom he bought. And most States have laws against mis- 
representations in advertising and selling. 

A wise merchant is careful in the claims he makes for his stock. 
Is there really any camel’s hair in his ‘“‘camel hair’ coats? When 
he puts on a sale of ‘‘10o-piece China sets,” are they actually 
China and do they count up to one hundred or just to ninety- 
five? In advertising a suit with two pairs of pants, can he charge 
extra for the extra pair of pants? Not if he wants to keep clear 
of the law against misrepresentation. And let him make certain 
that the wood in his furniture, the fur in his coats, and the 
feathers in the pillows he sells are accurately described. For the 
days of high, wide and handsome claims are waning, and cus- 
tomers, competitors, and Better Business Bureaus are inquisitive. 

There is no lack of cases and they come from all over the 
country. Our bureaus are separate organizations operating in- 
dependently of each other but they are in close working liaison 
and report to each other. 


T WAS not many years ago that a retailer in the piano business, 

who operated stores in half a dozen principal cities, used 
advertising to snare gullible people. His chief practice was to ad- 
vertise a player piano at $295, which was in the days when such 
pianos were popular. His system, however, was to carry in stock 
only one or two such pianos and “‘knock”’ the advertised instru- 
ment when prospective customers came to look at it. When the 
instrument was played in the store, it was clearly inferior to other 
instruments which the dealer had to sell at higher prices. His 
salesmen were trained to “switch” customers to other mer 
chandise. The dealer, however, was caught at this practice in 
Detroit by an investigation conducted by the Better Business 
Bureau there. A complaint was made under the advertising law 
of the State, which is a penal statute, and the dealer was tried, 
convicted and fined for this offense. The practice was opposed 
vigorously by Better Business Bureaus in other cities where this 
piano dealer operated. He gave up the practice and then discon 
tinued many of his stores. His system no longer paid: 

Take the incident of the pink panties. A store offered for sale 
a batch of them made of a material called glove silk, and it ad- 
vertised them as pre-shrunk. Soon a sceptical manufacturer was 
on the phone informing our office that, as far as he knew, no 
process of pre-shrinking that material ever had been worked out 
and it was necessary to make up garments from it larger than the 
labeled size so that after washing they would shrink to a proper 
fit. 

Our women shoppers invested in several pairs of the panties 
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Let the Buyer Beware, Runs the Old 
Proverb, Just as Applicable Today as 
Ever. If You Suspect That Merchan- 
dise Offered You Is Not What It’s 
Supposed to Be, Investigate 





As is the practice of our bureau in proving 
material, we submitted them to accredited 
testing laboratories. After a scientific washing, 
the panties appeared in shrunken dimensions 
which fitted them only for hand-me-downs. 
Shown our findings, the store corrected its ad- 
vertising. 

In times of job scarcity, the employment 
racket flourishes. Two operators of a school to 
train girls to become models charged a fee of 
$35, promising jobs upon completion of the 
course. The promise was not kept and we laid 
the facts before the Department of Licenses, 
which the operators had neglected to visit. 
Both men were convicted and discontinued 
their business. Then there was the promoter who for a fee of 
ten dollars would engage ‘‘one reliable, sober man in each town” 
to distribute free samples “‘for large national advertiser.’ Dis- 
tributors were to make from $1,500 to $4,000 yearly. None 
made $1,500 or anything like it. The Post Office Department 
issued a fraud order against the promoter who twice has been 
found guilty of using the mails to defraud, paying two fines and 
serving one prison sentence. 

Recently we headed off a young man about to enroll in a de- 
tective school on the impression he would begin profitable detec- 
ting immediately on graduation; we gave him the facts and he 
saved his money. In Utica, New York, a man advertised for 
girls to work in the candy factory of a well known firm. The 
Utica bureau wired our office and we supplied the information 
that the “employer” had been fired by the firm the previous 
week. The man pleaded guilty and was fined $50 or fifty days 
in jail. 

Have you ever been approached with the home work hoax? 
It nets the perpetrators much money every year. One of our 
most impudent cases was that of a nineteen-year-old youth who 
advertised in newspapers that he would furnish directions for 
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| ° men” knock the 
| goods of com- 

petitors to sell 
their own. They 
| are a fast dis- 
appearing breed 


addressing envelopes at home on receipt of only ten cents. The 
“instructions” turned out to be a letter asking those who already 
had been fooled once to send a dollar more for “the greatest 
find of the year.”’ As to what this was, the youth was not clear. 
The Bureau stopped the fraud, induced the youth to confess the 
name of the adult who had suggested it to him and turned the 
matter over to the Post Office Department. That branch of 
Uncle Sam’s government is a strong weapon against all who try 
tricks by mail. 

Nearly all of us have suffered from the unordered goods nuis- 
ance. A firm selling vacuum cleaners mailed circulars threaten- 
ing to send a cleaner to each recipient of the letter who did not 
return an enclosed postcard stating that the machine was not 
wanted. It made good its word and if the person who received 
the cleaner did not bother to repack it and send it back, he was 
bombarded with letters appealing to his honesty. The company 
was forced to admit that it was legally in no position to enforce 
payment for goods thus distributed. 

The obligation of the receiver of unordered merchandise is 
small. Provided he does not use it and holds it for a reasonable 
length of time so that the sender can call for it, he is not required 
to pay for it. Making the sender collect the goods he has foisted 
on you will help curb the practice. 

If I may mention here a matter that hits near home, I would 
warn posts of The American Legion to investigate “benefits” 
which ask the use of a post’s name in return for a percentage of the 
profits. Make certain both that the project is worthy and that 
the Legion’s portion is fair. We have investigated and proved 
complaints that promoters have cashed in heavily on Legion 
prestige, while the share of the post has been a comparatively 
trifling sum, in the vast majority of cases. 

Delegates to a convention sud- 
denly found themselves up against 
an expense they had not provided 
for in their travel or any other bud- 

} get. They signed a roll headed 
“Attendance Recerd” without read- 
ing some accompanying small type. 
Later they learned their signatures 
were on an order for copies of a 
stenographic (Continued on page 54) 
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WARNING 


By foseph Colt Bloodgood, MD. 


HAVE a friend who is more than a connoisseur of cigars; 

he is almost a gourmet in his peculiar technique of smoking. 

He smokes cigars incessantly—big fat ones—and as he puffs 

away at one of them he keeps chewing at the stem of it 
between his lips. He is a writer, and I imagine that over the years 
he has found that the muse may be summoned and kept at his 
elbow or perching on the keyboard of his typewriter by his habit 
of what he thinks of only as smoking. 

Yet I have confidence that my friend will not develop a smoker’s 
cancer—the malignant growth of the lips or tongue or the mucous 
membrane lining of the mouth which people generally believe is 
due to excessive smoking. j 

My confidence is based upon the fact that I know that this 
author is not as careless as his smoking habits might indicate. 
I know that he has always been under the care of a good dentist 
who inspects his teeth frequently and makes sure that his teeth 
are always smooth. And he practices with toothbrush and 
dentifrice the daily cleaning operations which are familiar today 
to every schoolchild. He is not likely to join the growing ranks of 
those men who come through neglect of today’s elemental hygiene 
to the operating rooms of the cancer surgeon. 

It is in the hope of preventing development of cancer in 
smokers that the National Rehabilitation Committee of The 
American Legion is now trying to make known generally among 
service men the relationship which exists between tobacco and 
irritation by teeth to cancer of the mouth. At the same time, the 
Legion’s national committee is making known the factors which 
cause cancer in other parts of the body. 

In the Veterans Administration hospital at Hines, Illinois, near 
Chicago, are more than one hundred service men who are suffer- 
ing from this disease. The Legion’s committee knows that the 
earlier a man with the disease receives expert treatment, the 
better his chance for cure. 

The need for a campaign of education on this subject is proved 
by statistics which show that it is increasingly becoming a cause 
of death throughout the United States. In the whole country it 
ranked as a cause of death below pneumonia, tuberculosis, heart 
disease and nephritis in 1910, but in 1930 it had become second on 
the list, with heart disease first. Education had reduced tuber- 
culosis from second place in 1910 to fifth place in 1930. Since 
cancer is now known to be largely preventable, education can 
save thousands who otherwise might fall its victims. 

The Legion’s first message to smokers is that chronic irritation 
is the first factor that should be considered as a cause of cancer. 
Tobacco alone is not likely to cause the disease, but it is a factor 
which must not be ignored if there are other irritating processes 
observed, such as teeth which are sharp or jagged, covered with a 
rough accumulation of tartar, or so placed in the jaw that they 
cause abrasions to any mucous surface. Similarly, irritation may 
proceed from ill-fitting dental plates. Any process which produces 
a constant irritation in the mouth is likely in time to result in a 
condition from which cancer may arise. 

Fortunately, nature rarely permits a cancer to develop in the 
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mouth without warning. An area of irritation is usually apparent 
where a tooth comes in contact with the mucous membrane. 
There may be a sore spot on the tip or the side of the tongue. 
There may be a sensitive spot underneath a plate. Commonly 
and this is true particularly in those who smoke excessively— 
there may be a white patch of varying size or a number of white 
patches on the mucous membrane. These white patches are 
likely to be leucoplakia. Detected in time, all these conditions 
may be corrected before they undergo the transformation into 
cancer. 

Those who have teeth which are ragged and dirty and use 
tobacco in some form are most likely to develop leucoplakia, and 
they especially should be watchful. Upon the first signs of 
leucoplakia, they should consult a competent dentist. He will 
tell them to stop smoking, of course, until the condition has been 
removed and the underlying condition which caused it has been 
corrected. 

By the observance of proper mouth hygiene and by- semi- 
annual visits to the dentist for inspection and correction of de- 
fects the average man ordinarily will not encounter any of these 
conditions and will not have to stop smoking. Every man, how- 
ever, should ascertain from his dentist whether any conditions 
exist which may favor the development of later trouble and should 
be guided by the precautions his dentist will recommend. Where 
necessary, the dentist wil! advise his patient to consult a phy- 
sician who is skilled in treating lesions which may be the fore- 
runner of cancer and in removal or treatment of growths which 
actually are cancer in its beginning stages. 

Women have set for men in recent years an example in proper 
care of the teeth. The modern woman who smokes pays attention 


In 1910 cancer was fifth among the causes 
of death in the United States, but it has 
now risen to second, exceeded only by 
heart disease. Tuberculosis was second in 
1910, but a campaign of education has 
lowered it to fifth today. Cancer, like 
tuberculosis, can be prevented 


to her appearance. She keeps her teeth clean and smooth and goes 
to the dentist more frequently than does her husband or brother 
or son. She rarely develops cancer of the mouth. Nor does cancer 
develop often on the skin of the modern woman. The care she 
takes of her face, her trips to the beauty specialist, her effort to 
correct any blemish the moment she notices it, all contribute to 
her comparative immunity. 

In making these facts known, we must in some way influence 
dentists and physicians so that they will always examine the 
mouth for any changes in the mucous membrane everywhere in 
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the oral cavity. The differential diagnosis be- 
tween the various changes in the mucous 
membrane in the mouth, nose and throat is 
essential, as is the immediate removal of to- 
bacco in all forms when dangerous conditions 
are discovered, the cleansing of the teeth, the 
smoothing of the teeth, the extraction of teeth 
with root abscesses, the extraction of teeth 
that irritate, the finding and filling of cavities, 
the removal of all irritating bridge work which 
allows the accumulation of dirt, the recogni- 
tion and repair of ill-fitting plates, the recogni- 
tion of trench mouth and its proper treatment, 
the discovery of other types of infection in the 
tonsils and the tissue of the tongue, the study 
of infections of sinuses and in the nose, and the 
recognition in certain cases that a local lesion 
of the mucous membrane of the mouth is a 
manifestation of some general disease. 

If there is any doubt as to the real nature 
of the most evident local lesion of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, a biopsy should be 
performed by a specially-trained expert and 
the sample of tissue thus obtained should be 
examined by a specially-trained pathologist. 
By a widening of knowledge among citizens and 
physicians and dentists, by observance of pro- 
cedure which is now available to all, cancer of 
the mouth can be made a rare and vanishing 
disease. 

The watchfulness for changes in the mouth 
which signify the possibility of eventual cancer 
is only one phase of the watchfulness which the 
informed man of today will exercise to protect 
his whole body. Periodical health examina- 
tions, when conscientiously conducted, should 
reveal conditions in any part of the body which 
are the danger signals of cancer. For in almost every case, cancer 
is preceded by a growth or localized condition which is not 
cancer, which can be détected and removed before the meta- 
morphosis to cancer occurs. 

There was a time when physicians hesitated to inform the 
public concerning the conditions which precede cancer, lest fears 
and phobias be instilled in the minds of many people who are 
fearful by nature. Gradually, however, medical sentiment has 
proceeded to the modern view that this knowledge can be com- 
municated to people generally without unduly exciting them. 
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Decoration by 
William Heaslip 


The saving of life which can be accomplished 
justifies the change from our old attitude. 

Almost every man is aware that upon his own 
body are moles or lumps or areas of irritation 
which have aroused his curiosity. Rightfully, 
he realizes that by the law of averages most of 
these conditions are normal and constitute no 
cause for alarm. What he should know also, 
though, is that any pronounced change in any 
long existent condition demands medical de- 
termination of its nature. There is a variety 
of mole which may remain unchanged during 
life but which, upon injury or for no apparent 
reason, may show signs of a changed character. 
A spot of this character which shows signs of 
new enlargement or manifests any change 
should never be neglected. Any area of irrita- 
tion which persistently refuses to heal should 
likewise be submitted to expert examination. 

Chronic indigestion which does not yield to 
ordinary treatment calls for x-ray examination 
and other tests to exclude the possibility of 
cancer. In the vast majority of cases, the in- 
digestion will be found to proceed from faulty 
diet, faulty habits or other causes which can 
be detected and corrected. Disturbances in the 
function of any of the organs may also be the 
warnings of cancer, although more likely they 
will be shown to be merely functional and tem- 
porary conditions. 

Cancer of the stomach in its hopeless stages 
is now encountered less often in our clinics. 
People have been informed and when they suffer 
from indigestion they go to a doctor and say: 
“Look at my stomach with the x-rays.” Just 
as for years they have gone to doctors and said: ‘‘Please, doctor, 
listen to my heart; I fear I may have heart disease.” We can de- 
cide within twenty minutes, by the employment of the x-ray, 
whether indigestion is due to an organic condition of the stomach 
for which an operation is urgent, or whether it is due simply to 
some condition which requires merely a special diet and a regime 
of careful living. 

Improvements in medicine have placed at the disposal of the 
service man today facilities for diagnosis and treatment which 
were undreamed of thirty years ago. The (Continued on page 47) 
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This prosperity 
check was put in 
circulation by 
William H. Boll- 


N THE dark winter hours of the 
nation’s worst depression, the 
posts of The American Legion 
have given to history a record of 


duty done which may be compared man Post of 
with what other Americans did 156 Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
years ago when George Washington’s vania, and each 
soldiers left their bloody footprints holder was re- 


quired to pass it 
along within 
twenty-four hours. 
It was spent twen- 
ty-five times in 
twenty-five days. 
Citizens presented 
the post with $100 


upon the snow at Valley Forge. From 
every State come letters telling what 
Legionnaires have been doing to feed 
the hungry, to provide clothing for the 
shivering, to furnish shelter to the 
temporarily homeless. 

Toledo, Ohio, was in the vanguard 
of American communities which were 


flattened out temporarily by the de- so that it could 
pression. When bank failures slowed issue forty addi- 
down business, the plight of unem- tional checks of 
ployed veterans who had belonged to $2.50 each 


Toledo’s industrial army became 

serious. Walter Weller Post of The 

American Legion took the lead in establishing the Lucas County 
Veterans’ Relief Association which acquired a large factory 
building. Army cots and mattresses were brought from Camp 
Perry. Merchants and citizens donated food, bedding, clothing 
and other things. Thousands of meals were served. The post 
gave dances to help meet the expenses of the home. 


American Legion Gardens 


HE plow, the spade, the hoe and the rake were weapons used 

by Nunan-Slook Post of Oakmont, Pennsylvania, to drive 
the wolf out of Delaware County last winter. The post induced 
owners of vacant lots to donate them for use as vegetable gardens. 
The Red Cross supplied packets of seeds—corn, beans, onions, 
kale, carrots, cabbage and so on. Under Legion direction each 
plot was plowed with the help of machinery owned by the town- 
ship and marked off in lots. Superintendents of large estates 
acted as instructors for the most inexperienced gardeners. 
Members of the post took over many plots and donated the prod- 
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uce to a common store for distribution among needy who hadn’t 
been able to care for plots. In the harvest season the post gave 
a corn roast at which the chow was as good as anything the 
Hotel Continental handed out in Paris in 1918, according to 
Legionnaire G. H. McKeown. The post is all set to have more 
and even better gardens in 1933. 


Back to Mexico 


AST Chicago, Indiana, in normal times is a throbbing in- 

dustrial city of 70,000. With its brother, Indiana Harbor, 
it occupies the south shore of Lake Michigan in the northwest 
corner of Indiana, and it is a part of the vast industrial system of 
metropolitan Chicago. Steel, cars, ‘piping, brick, castings, lead, 
acids, oils—these it makes in ordinary times, with the labor of 
men born in many lands. In January, 1932, some 20,000 of its 
residents were idle. 

Of all the unemployed in East Chicago the Mexican citizens 
attracted most public attention. In 1921 and 1922 in the period 
of labor shortage large numbers of Mexican laborers had been 
attracted to the city. In later years their ranks had been increased 
by migrations of Mexicans from the beet sugar fields of Michigan. 
The Mexican colony of Indiana Harbor had thus grown to 6,000 
persons. Half of them last year were dependent upon charity for 
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composed of members living in town, the 







existence. With funds of public and private wel- Sa 1 wols 

fare organizations dwindling, the problem of con- al other of country residents. 
tinued care of the Mexicans demanded immediate become of 

solution. Twin City Post of The American Legion all the For Hungry Children 
undertook to solve it, acting wita the Emergency pinochle ~ 

Relief Association. decks around” 


After a series of conferences, The American 
Legion plan was carried out. With the support of 
the Mexican government and the active assistance 
of the Mexican consul in Chicago, unemployed 
Mexican residents were offered free transportation 





_ VEGAS, Nevada, is an oasis in the 
desert of southeastern Nevada, the 
closest community to Hoover Dam. Trains 
from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles halt 
gratefully in sight of its palmtree-lined 
streets after hours upon sun-beaten endless 








back to their native country. Railroads granted 
a special rate of $15 per passenger. Manufacturers 
contributed funds. With the Legionnaires han- 
dlingalldetails, four special trains of nine cars each 
were operated from East Chicago to Laredo, on 
the Mexican Border. Three thousand persons 
took part in the migration. The movement was carried out with- 
out difficulty of any character. 

The Mexican government supervised transportation from 
Laredo to points in Mexico selected by the passengers. Large 
numbers of the repatriated men went to work on farm and irriga- 
tion projects which had been established by the Mexican gov- 
ernment. They replaced in some places Chinese and Japanese who 
had returned to their own native lands, leaving vast areas of good 
land open for settlement of Mexicans. 


Depression Manna 


HE winter of 1932-33 will be remembered by many families 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, as the winter of the great fast. 
Stored vegetables helped mightily, but the beefsteak of 1928 was 
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sands. Motorists rest in Las Vegas before 
attempting the hard drive of hundreds of 
miles through waterless country necessary 
to reach Tonopah and Goldfield in the 
middle of Nevada. It is one of the gate- 
ways to Death Valley and to the desolate 
country of Skull Mountain and the Specter Range. 

Destitute families in Las Vegas saw little cause for hope when 
1933 began. Children were going to school hungry when the 
Auxiliary Unit of Las Vegas Post opened a soup kitchen for needy 
school children on January roth. Marie A. Gildner, child wel- 
fare chairman, sends a sample menu for one week. Monday, it 
was macaroni and cheese, jam sandwiches and milk. Tuesday 
brought vegetable soup, corn bread, jam and milk; Wednesday, 
beef stew, plain bread, ice cream and milk; Thursday, cream 
vegetable soup, jam sandwiches, ice cream and milk; Friday, 
rice tomato soup, jam sandwiches, ice cream and milk. 

From January roth to 27th 1107 meals were served. Pinched 
cheeks began to fill out. Listless boys and girls began to thrive. 
Teachers reported schools had undergone a notable change. 

Meanwhile, the unit with its forty members had been busy 
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The Last Volley. This photograph by Harry P. Hinchcliffe, Historian of Spring- 
in Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 


reflects notably the spirit of 


Memorial Day as exemplified each year by posts throughout the country 


only a memory, and other meats were absent from many dinner 
tables for the first time in family history. Oles-Reader Post of 
Truman, Minnesota, knew this when it thought up a novel way 
to supply fresh meat for the tables of Minneapolis’s unemployed. 
The post held a three-day rabbit hunt in which two teams shot 
sixty-six jackrabbits and 122 cottontails. One of the teams was 
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giving help to needy families in their own homes. Under Mrs. 
Tessie Burkhart and Miss Tillie Blood, President and Secretary, 
twenty-one families were assisted, and more than eight hundred 

articles of clothing were distributed. 
The problems of Las Vegas Post have been magnified by the arrival 
of many service men seeking work at Hoover Dam. It has issued 
27 








Recalling the settlement of semi-tropical wilds one hundred years ago, Stephen N. 
Gladwin Post of Fort Pierce, Florida, reproduced a log house of the pioneers as its 


new clubhouse. 


warnings, in conjunction with the post at Boulder City, that noserv- 
ice man should journey to the section to find work at this time. 


When Money Fled 


INDING money to pay post dues was a problem for many of 

the members of Clarence Hoffman Post in Hope, Kansas, 
but it ceased to be a problem when the post commander an- 
nounced that he had acquired title to the wood on a tract of 
land. Legionnaires went to work at the woodland, sawed up 
sixteen truck loads of firewood, distributed a 
part of it among needy families and sold the 
remainder for $6 a load, according to Post 
Adjutant Chet Bowline. The sum realized 


Iwaqmes? its 
my sixteen 


made it possible for the post to retain its mem- dee eatin 
bership intact and placed in the treasury a since We 
sum for continued relief work. Later, other entered the 


Legionnaires offered woodlands on a profit- 
sharing and relief-distributing basis. Mr. 
Bowline reports the working detail included 
seven farmers, a groceryman, a physician, a 
telephone company manager, an undertaker, 
two ministers and an editor. 
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Feeding the Neighbors 


FTER Isham A. Smith Post of Brown- 

. wood, Texas, had operated a soup kitchen 
for three months, in conjunction with other 
veterans’ organizations, it checked over the 
names of 4,058 men who had registered and 
learned that 3,213 of them were residents of 
Texas. ‘Which proves,” writes Vice Com- 
mander John Collins, “that not so many men 
are traveling from State to State, and we are, 
after all, feeding our neighbors.” Mr. Col- 
lins adds that twelve men nightly, on an average, have been 
cared for in the Veterans’ Welfare Barracks. Guests are lim- 
ited to one night’s stay and three meals. 

“The merit of our plan is that it keeps the professional moocher 
out of town,” Mr. Collins says. “Citizens refer applicants to us. 
We serve meals from 7 A. M. to6 P.M. The menu is whatever the 
neighbors happen to bring in. We have served such things as 
28 
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The picture shows shingles being hewn by hand 


venison and turkey, and every man is given all he can eat— 
seconds or thirds and no questions. We boast about our coffee.” 


Minute Men of the Mountains 


HE county commissioners of Clear Creek, Colorado, had only 
five days in which to conduct a census which would reveal the 
true extent of suffering created by the depression among the 3000 
residents of the county. Clear Creek County, according to 
Legionnaire Millard Rice of Idaho Springs, lies high in the nar- 
row canyons of the Rockies, at elevations 


~ we're ranging from 7500 to 14,000 feet. 
qittin’ to be “The commissioners needed accurate facts 
Veteraner and figures to present at a Reconstruction 
and Ver- Finance Corporation meeting,” wrote Mr. 
eraner #4 Rice. “It hardly seemed possible that all 
fi alwost residents of the county could be reached in 


five days, but when Ralph Wilkins Post on 
a Friday at 4 P. M. offered to take over the 
job the officials gained hope. The newspaper 
office was closed, with the editor away on a 
fishing trip, but by using the mimeograph in 
the high school the post prepared 2000 
blank forms by 5:30 P. mM. At 7:30 the Com- 
mander rounded up members, zoned the city 
of Idaho Springs, giving several blocks to 
each member, and then jumped in his car 
and delivered forms to a Legionnaire in each 
of the six other towns of the county. By 
Sunday evening all the forms, filled out, 
were in the hands of the Post Commander. 
Monday, all the forms were checked and 
tabulated and presented to the commis- 
sioners. As a result, a twenty-mile road 
project, together with direct relief of $1000 
a month, was authorized by the R. F. C. 
This aid assured employment and relief to all needy families in 
the county for the winter. 

“Earl W. Faulhaber, late of the 6th Marines, is our Post Com- 
mander. He is also executive secretary of the committee which is 
administering the relief. The post has seventy members. They 
live in all parts of the county, many of them in valleys which are 
quite remote from the towns.” 
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Chaplain of Medford (Massa- 
chusetts) Post for twelve years, 
Father Daniel F. Desmond was 
promoted to Bishop in January 
and assigned to the Diocese of 
Alexandria, Louisiana. Post Com- 
mander Harry L. Gerrard is 
shown with Bishop Desmond at 
a post farewell meeting 


Post Chaplain to Bishop 


N THE first year after the war when 

Medford (Massachusetts) Post was 
getting under way it elected as its 
Chaplain a young curate who had just 
returned to St. Clement’s parish from 
his war service as chaplain of the 63d 
Infantry. He was Father Daniel F. 
Desmond, a man who had won recog- 
nition in earlier days as an athlete, de- 
bater and author of fiction. Six years 
after he became Post Chaplain, Father 
Desmond was made director of the 
Somerville Catholic Charities Center, 
and began the arduous tasks of raising 
funds and distributing among the needy such things as clothing 
and coal and children’s shoes. It was hard service, rendered 
modestly. Father Desmond continued as a subordinate priest of 
the parish. 

In January all metropolitan Boston awakened to honor the 
priest who had labored twelve years in comparative obscurity. 
Pope Pius XI had named Father Desmond as the new Bishop of 
the Diocese of Alexandria, in Northern Louisiana. His diocese 
would have 50,000 members, members of more than a hundred 
churches and located in communities scattered through 22,212 
square miles. 








Medford Post was delighted to take 
a leading part in the public honors 
conferred upon Bishop Desmond. 
Upon his departure for Louisiana, it 
tendered him a farewell reception. 
Wearing the Legion’s emblem, he 
was greeted on the platform by Depart- 
ment Commander James P. Rose, Post 
Commander Harry L. Gerrard and 
other Legion dignitaries. The post pre- 
sented to him beautifully engrossed 
resolutions and a marble desk set. 


Found 


YR fourteen years the mother of 

Richard Paul Schlauss waited for 
him to return from the war. In her 
home in Berlin, she sat hopefully as 
1919 passed, then 1920, and after that 
a slow procession of empty years. 

Waiting—always waiting! Foot- 
steps echoing in the empty street at 
night—but never halting at her door. 
Voices! Always listening—but never 
hearing the one voice for which she 
longed. 

Peace has come at last to the heart of Richard Schlauss’s 
mother. When Kiffin Rockwell Post dedicated in November a 
monument to the eighteen German sailors who lie buried in a 
hillside cemetery at Asheville, North Carolina, it gaveto the world 
a message which finally reached the mother of Richard Schlauss 
and ended her heartbreak and uncertainty of fourteen years, ac- 
cording to Past Post Commander Thomas B. Black. 

“Five thousand persons saw the ceremonies in which Kiffin 
Rockwell Post dedicated its memorial to the German war dead 
and placed flowers upon the crosses which bore their names,” 
writes Mr. Black. Dr. F. W. von (Continued on page 62) 





Dr. F. W. von Prittwitz, German ambassador, takes part in the dedication of the memorial to 
eighteen German sailors erected by Kiffin Rockwell Post at Asheville, North Carolina. 


When 


this photograph was reproduced in Germany, a mother in Berlin saw on the cross in the fore- 
ground the name of her son whose fate in the war she had never learned 


AY, 1933 
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FOLLOW THE LEADER 
With No Stops for Repairs 
By Wallgren 
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HIGH HOOSIER 


By The Old Yimer 





Legionnaire Walter E. Treanor, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 

Indiana, administering the oath of office as Governor of the Hoosier State 

to Paul V. McNutt, National Commander of The American Legion in 1929. 
Below, Governor McNutt 


HE Governor of Indiana is chosen for a 
term of four years. As these lines are 
written Paul McNutt has been in office 
forty-nine days, but in that time he has 
burned his bridges and embarked on a course 
which before we turn the calendar on 1933 will 
have the eyes of the nation on Indiana. Mc- 
Nutt has quietly requested and with no fan- 
farade of publicity he has been given the powers 
of a dictator by which he means to hew a road 
for his State out of the wilderness of depression. 
It would be foolhardy to attempt, after forty- 
nine days, to speculate on the outcome of this 
determined and courageous experiment. Let us 
look, then, at Paul McNutt as he is today, the 
youngest man Indiana has ever called to her 
helm with the exception of Oliver Perry Morton, and confronted 
by problems more complex and not less difficult than those with 
which Morton had to deal when he took the chair in 1861. 
McNutt was born in Indiana forty-one years ago. He won dis- 
tinguished honors at Indiana University, passed on to Harvard 
Law School and gathered more'scholastic laurels. After practicing 
for a while with his father, a former judge on the Appellate Court 
bench, Paul accepted a professorship of law at his first alma mater. 
He left the classroom for the war and was discharged as a colonel 
of field artillery. In 1928 at San Antonio, Texas, he was elected 
National Commander of The American Legion. In the same city 
during the war he was married to Miss Kathleen Timolat. Their 
daughter, Louise, is now eleven. After his service to the Legion 
he returned to the university as dean of the law school. This busy 
life of swift and continuous success has left Paul McNutt a per- 
sonable and engaging gentleman who makes friends readily and 
keeps them, and is about as free from swank as any individual of 
my acquaintance. 
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It was an impressive, in fact a grave, occasion 
when on January oth Paul Vories McNutt 
raised his hand and was sworn in as chief 
executive of Indiana. The ceremonies were 
simple, and properly so. The economic evils 
that afflict the world are approaching a state 
of crisis, with momentous decisions and mo- 
mentous events in the offing. And Indiana, 
where the farm-belt begins, is destined by the 
logic of geography to be in the thick of it as far 
as this country is concerned. There was some- 
thing of this in the air as Paul McNutt was 
formally invested with his new responsibilities. 

The new Governor makes a striking appear- 
ance on a platform. A shock of white hair 
crowns an attractive countenance which still 
reflects the lights of youth. His form is slender, his movements 
easy and confident. His voice is rich, sonorous and rather con- 
versational in tone. It is a trained voice, but not over-trained. 
Years in the lecture room have given him a concise and explicit 
diction. Words and thoughts knit themselves together well. 
One follows what he is saying without difficulty. There is no 
ambiguity. He is generally brief. 

The inaugural address was delivered in nine minutes. It dealt 
with the crisis that is upon us, and nothing else. On his second 
day in office Governor McNutt sent his message to the Legislature. 
This state paper, too, was brief and it stuck to the crisis. “Roads 


and buildings may wait . . . Relief is our first problem. We must 
make every resource available. We cannot wait and we must not 
fail.” 


McNutt inherited a budget which calls for the expenditure of 
$12,731,424 by the end of the fiscal year, September 30th. The 
most sanguine estimate of state revenues for this period is $9,000,- 
coo. In other words the State is living (Continued on page 61) 
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UCKED carefully away in the kits of about ninety-nine 

percent of the soldiers, sailors, Marines, nurses and others 

who had their part in the World War, were items not in- 

cluded in the required lists of Equipment C, Ordnance 
supplies or their equivalents in the other branches of the service. 
These items were the soldiers’ real treasures—their connecting 
links with the home folks. Practically every officer and man had 
someone back home—and those someones were represented in 
the camps and on the ships and throughout the A. E. F. and way 
stations by photographs, a collection which included everything 
from tintypes and home made snapshots to cabinet-size portraits. 
Ask any woman who served with the Y or other welfare organi- 
zations, ask any nurse or Red Cross worker, and she will tell you 
that she looked at literally thousands of pictures of mothers 
or wives or children or sweethearts that were carefully carried 
wherever the fortunes of war led men. 

Since our appointment as Company Clerk, we have succeeded 
in returning a number of pictures to their owners, as well as a 
score or more of other war mementoes, ranging from a saddle-bag 
and a wrist watch to a life preserver that had seen active use 
when H. M. S. Moldavia was torpedoed in the Channel, and that 
had been left with a British couple in Dover where its user, now 
in Alabama, had been billeted after his rescue. Because of our 
limited bulletin board—meaning this department—many of the 
recoveries have been consummated by correspondence. 

Now, through Commander Louis Hochberger of Thomas H. 
Woods Post of Sumner, Iowa, we are requested by Legionnaire 
Al Haverlo of that post to assist in finding the owner of one of the 
most unusual service mementoes of all that have been brought to 
our attention. Look at the illustration on this page. Whoever 
possessed the collar ornament depicted adopted a most ingenious 
method of carrying with him to the war a snapshot of his loved 
ones—of his wife and baby. Technically, mutilation of the collar 
ornament was no doubt in violation of War Department Regu- 
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WHO --- 
and WHOSE ? 








Where are this 
mother and baby, 
the latter now prob- 
ably a child in its 
(his or her?) teens? 
Their pictures, clev- 
erly concealed in a 
collar ornament, 
presumably accom- 
panied the father to 
war 


lations, but the job had been done so cleverly and efficiently that 
the hiding place of the picture escaped detection for over ten 
years. Here is the story as told by Commander Hochberger when 
he sent us the ornament in question: 

“T am sending you a regulation US collar ornament which 
Al Haverlo of our post recently called to my attention. Comrade 
Haverlo served with Company B of the 212th Engineers during 
the war. While at Camp Devens, Massachusetts, in December, 
1918, he was furnished with a reissue 0. D. uniform which 
apparently was no different from all other reissue uniforms. 

“Haverlo did not discover the unusualness of the ornament on 
his uniform until July 4, 1920, ten years after he was discharged 
from service. On that July Fourth, he got out his old uniform to 
clean it up for the big Legion celebration held here in Sumner 
His sixteen-year-old niece, Miss Margaret Morey of Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, was given the detail of polishing the buttons, and noticed 
that the US ornament on the collar appeared to be split. Then 
it was discovered 
that the top of the 
ornament held hid- 
den within it a pic- 
ture of a young 
woman and a baby. 

‘*Mr. Haverlo 
would like to see 
the rightful owner 
recover this button 
and picture as it 
certainly should be 
a valued war me- 
mento.” 

It is hoped that 
the soldier—the 
original wearer of 
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The gob dining-room detail poses with some war 
brides and other passengers aboard the U. S. S. 


Plattsburg en route home during July, 1919 


the rehabilitated uniform—who contrived this novel way of 
carrying the picture of his little family survived the war and that 
he will come forward and claim the memento. If, regretfully, he 
did not, we trust that the mother and child will be found so that 
this souvenir of service may be returned to them. Because of the 
nature of the object, definite identification will be required—per- 
haps by a careful description of the ornament and how it was made 
to serve as a photograph case, or by a duplicate print of the pic- 
ture which appears in it. 


HILE the Company Clerk has several times repeated that 

stories which appear in this reminiscent department must 
be unequivocally based on facts and no errors must creep into 
them, unless he wants the wrath of many members of the Then 
and Now Gang to descend upon him, he finds that that condition 
is not true of his columns alone. Readers demand this same hew- 
ing to the line throughout the entire magazine and unfortunate 
circumstances permitted several errors to find their way into a 
story, written by one of our older comrades, in the February 
issue. 

We refer to “Half a Century of Citizen Soldiering,” an account 
of many years of ser- 
vice with the Kansas 
National Guard and 
with a volunteer regi- 
ment during the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection 
over the turn of the 
century, by Wilder S. 
Metcalf, Brigadier 
General, retired, who 
later saw service also 
during the World War. 


A group of nurses 
of Base Hospital 
No. 49 survey the 
possibilities of a 
clean-up campaign 
in a typical French 
farm yard near 
Allerey, France 
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Except for students of history, these errors would 
probably have escaped the notice of the greater 
majority of Legionnaires. But there are in the 
Legion many men, as is true of General Metcalf, who 
were soldiers when the rest of us were in grade 
schools, and those men told the General and told us 
about the errors. 

For instance, a juggling of type—and numerals are 
particularly tricky in that regard—caused the state 
ment that the 2oth Kansas Infantry under command 
of General Funston had been mustered into Federal 
service on Friday, May 13, 1806, whereas, as we all 
know, the year should have been shown correctly as 
1898. Farther along is found the date February 6, 
1899, as the day on which the insurrection broke 
loose in the vicinity of Manila, when in fact it 
started on February 4th of that year. And again the 
year is erroneously 
shown in the state- 
ment that “‘the 20th 
Kansas was in con- 
tinuous action, being 
the only regiment 
with every organi- 
zation in line from 
February 6 to July 
26, 18098,’’—1899 
again being the year, of course. 

We apologize to the General 
and to our readers, but at the 
same time feel a glow of satis- 
faction from the General’s re- 
port that letters had come to 
him from Philippine veterans 
who are also Legionnaires, from 
Maine to California, comment- 
ing upon his story. In some of 
these letters, attention was 
called to the errors, which we 
hereby correct. More power to 
our older comrades and may 
their interest in the Legion and in the Legion Monthly continue. 





HERE has been discussion over a period of years about a 
proposed organization of war brides—girls from the Allied 
countries who married American soldiers and who have since 
made their homes here in the United States. Many of these 
women are active members of the Legion Auxiliary and many of 
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This picture of the “Erstes Ersatz Machinen Gewehr Kompagnie”—in other words, 

the Ist Replacement Machine Gun Company of the German army—was taken in 

Trier, Germany, in 1917. It is shown that Unteroffizier Giinzler and Private Ist 
Class Stolte were in command. Wonder if any of its survivors will see this? 


them attend national conventions. As a result of announcements 
in the Monthly a reunion of war brides was held in Portland last 
September and an Association of French War Brides was organ- 
ized, it so happening that France was the only country represented. 
No doubt at coming conventions, the association will grow and 
eventually include all war brides. We have had reports of local 
organizations of British and French brides in several cities. 

We display a picture of a few of the brides, taken when they 
were on their initial journey to the country of their adoption. Le- 
gionnaire Claude A. Manuel of Pendleton, 


Indiana, sent the picture and this story: Ave you sure 

“T was a member of the crew of the 4uats French. 
Mercurius, a Dutch ship that was used by for “Ee- lize, 
our country during the war. I happened fwo-Haree - four 
to be one of the men that helped take her five "2" ~ donk 
back to her home port of Amsterdam, Sound like it! ) 


Holland. We were on duty in Holland for 
two or three months when we were sent 
to London, England, and from there to 
Liverpool to board the U.S. S. Plattsburg. 

“While there, one hundred and ten war 
brides boarded the ship, also two thou- 
sand Army officers and men. We sailed 
for Brest and upon arrival most of the 
army officers left the ship. After lying 
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readers quite regularly since they started to report to the Com- 
pany Clerk, but we like the informality of the setting in the pic- 
ture we show. The surprise to Miss Cruz is because she sent the 
picture to the Company Clerk many months ago and just now 
he found an opportunity to display it for the edification of all. 
You will find the snapshot on the preceding page. 

The ex-nurses are on the job in reporting to this department. 
But how about our other Legion buddiesses? We're referring, 
of course, to the ex-Yeomen (F), Signal Corps girls, and such 

Miss Cruz as spokesman for Legionnaire 
Mrs. F. E. Shadley of the Jane Delano Post 
of Stockton (there are a number of Jane 
Delano Posts throughout the country), ex- 
plains that at the time of the episode pic- 
tured Mrs. Shadley was Miss Ethel Sconce, 
A. N. C. Continuing, Miss Cruz types: 

“Life in Allerey wasn’t all sunshine and 
perfume, as those who spent a while in any 
French village could tell you. One day 
some of us nurses were out for a walk and 
stopped in the front yard of a ‘wealthy’ 
Frenchman to get a drink from the quaint- 
looking pump. But when we saw the close 
neighboring pile of ‘French gold’ we lost 
our appetites for a drink from that pump. 





in the harbor for four days, we took 
on 2200 soldiers who were returning 
to the States and sailed on July 11, ro19. 

“T was then detailed or given the job with three other sailors to 
wait table in the dining room where the war brides and Army 
officers and their wives ate. We were very awkward at this job 
but I guess we must have found them enough to eat; at least the 
officers were satisfied as we got several tips. I believe I gave 
twelve bushels or more of oranges to soldiers on this trip. 

“The picture I am sending includes the dining-room gang and 
some of the brides. We reached New York July roth, docked 
next morning and there the bunch was scattered to all parts 
of the States for discharge. Would love to hear from any in 
the group.” 


ERE we have a surprise for the Legion nurses and one nurse 

in particular, Alice E. Cruz, one-time and perhaps still 
Publicity Officer of Jane Delano Post of Stockton, California. 
Not that the nurses haven’t duly appeared before our audience of 
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“One of the girls seized a pitchfork and 
started to use it, but decided it would be 
rank theft to deprive the poor Frenchman of 
his wealth in such manner. So we decided not to have a ‘clean-up 
campaign’ just yet and instead, posed for our pictures, said au 
revoir to the darling bull-dog shown and wended our way back 
to Base Hospital No. 40. 

“Tf any of the nurses in the picture recognize themselves and 
see this in the Monthly, we would be glad to hear from them.” 


NYONE who contacted German prisoners taken during the 
last months of the war—either in the lines or around prison 
camps—will readily recall that many of these soldiers were mere 
boys, fourteen to sixteen years old. But those who questioned 
these prisoners and asked their ages seldom heard one of them 
give his age as less than eighteen. Germany was trying to 
camouflage the fact that she was so hard pressed she had to 
call these younger classes of soldiers to the colors. 
Weare privileged, through the interest (Continued on page 62 
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THE VOICE 
ofthe LEGION 


News and Views from Various Sections of the Country on Matters That Affect 
The American Legion 


HE crisis in the financial and economic situation in the 

United States which accompanied the inauguration of 

the President is of much concern to Americans. Many 

thinking Legionnaires, however, believe that it is over- 
emphasized. The American people as a whole are patriotic and 
patient, possessing a good sense of balance. A country whose 
citizens have these characteristics, always manifested in time of 
national emergency, will work out of its difficulties. 

Many Legion quarters have been struck with consternation 
by the action of Congress in passing legislative powers to the 
President, a decision likely to result ‘i drastic slashes of veterans’ 
benefits. 

It is not alone the radical change in the American system of 
government that veterans protest but the insinuations that the 
nation’s difficulties are chargeable to the veterans. The seeds 
of suspicion have been sown by a selfish group for years and now 
in the hysteria of the times, are maturing. Nothing will be 
gained by accepting political convenience at the expense of tried 
traditions and fair dealing. Politics which play to the satisfac- 
tion of the demands of the immediate future at the expense of 
statesmanship which legislates for future generations should be 
condemned. 

Benefits may be lost to the veterans but the fight is not ended. 
The men who had the least to do with bringing on the war and 
carried the brunt with the greatest sacrifice, who had nothing to 
do with bringing on the depression, shall not be pilloried before 
the spotlight of public opinion and, branded with its ignominy, 
compelled to carry the burden. Clearly, if we were right in good 
times, we must be now. 

No veteran or good citizen has any desire to embarrass the 
Government or our President in solving the nation’s problems. 
No embarrassment can result from a natural protest at the shirk- 
ing of constitutional duties on the part of our legislators in effect- 
ing such a radical departure as is proposed in our fundamental 
Government. 

Americans have a right to expect mature reflection and judg- 
ment on the part of their representatives and not weather-vane 
statesmanship swinging with every hysterical impulse.—Depart- 
ment Commander Lewis E. Lohmann in Minnesota Legionnaire. 


PRINCIPLES OF JUSTICE 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has relieved us of much of our 
past responsibility. He has snatched the control of disabled 
veterans’ legislation from the Legion’s arms. It is President 
Roosevelt’s baby now. He and he alone will be responsible for 
unmerited awards. He will have to answer for destitute veterans 
who will soon begin to report into local relief agencies by the 
thousands. For the present The American Legion can shift its 
energies to further developments of its broad program of service 
to the nation. 
Since economy is desired of the federal Government reductions 
in expenditures should not cease with the nulling of veterans 
compensation laws, when so many other reductions are possible. 
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Not until the financial standing of the United States is placed 
again upon a secure footing, will readjustment of veterans laws be 
possible. The American Legion has the opportunity to co-oper- 
ate with the President and Congress in bringing about further 
reductions in government costs. Commander Louis A. Johnson 
has pledged the support of The American Legion. Let every 
Legionnaire renew this pledge in his own heart, and work and 
serve, that the principles of Justice may be unselfishly applied to 
all alike. 

Let the pledge of The American Legion, ““TO SAFEGUARD 
AND TRANSMIT TO POSTERITY THE PRINCIPLES OF 
JUSTICE, FREEDOM, AND DEMOCRACY,” spur us on to 
further service to community, State and nation.—TZennessee 
Legionnaire. 


VomwIinc THE Derense Act 


HEN all government costs are reduced one-third then let 

the Economy League go to the soldier and say to him, 
“Soldier, we drafted you to fight our war for us and now we can’t 
pay, so please go a little easy on us and we promise not to do it 
again while you are of draft age.”” “Once a soldier always a 
soldier” and anyone that knows a soldier will agree that he is 
“easy” and liable to fall for this alibi. The soldier ordinarily does 
not think (much) and forgets that soldiers took this country from 
the English and for a hundred years kept on taking it from the 
Indians. 

Nor does the soldier remember how he has had to preserve it, 
from time to time, during the past one hundred and fifty years. 
He stands by with his hands folded and watches the incompetent 
professional politicians void the National Defense Act so that 
when the next war comes it will find us totally unprepared and 
the useless slaughter of soldiers and waste of billions will again 
take place. Over and over. It looks as if we, as a nation, never 
will get any sense.—Letter of Legionnaire John A. Bechtel in 
Asheville (North Carolina) Advocate. 


Spirit OF THE DouGHBOY 


HE spirit of the American doughboy is the spirit of glorious 

youth. It is the spirit of daring without regrets. It is the 
spirit that, conquering earth, air, and water, has made the whole 
world kin... . 

The spirit of the doughboy is the spirit of him who lies yonder 
in fair Arlington, forever enshrined in our hearts as the Unknown 
American Soldier, symbol of all brave men who would rather die 
than live in dishonor. 

The spirit of the doughboy is the spirit, ever and always, of the 
mother who, with smiling face hiding such an aching heart as 
only a mother can know, kisses her son adieu and turns his breast 
to heartless steel that liberty and justice, more precious than life, 
or even mother love, shall not perish from the earth. 

And so, spirit of the American doughboy, spirit of winged 
youth, clear eyed and unafraid, we (Continued on page 60) 
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BOTH FEET 
On the GRO UND 


B 2Y Frederick A White 


AM sitting on a Q. M. cot in 
a room of The American 
Legion clubhouse in Long 
Beach—three days after the 
earthquake. The building in 
which this room is located was 
built by Arthur L. Peterson Post 
several months ago, and most of 
the lumber in it came from our 
city’s old municipal auditorium, a 
huge structure which was aban- 
doned when the city completed its 
million-dollar municipal auditori- 
um. Today, aside from the Na- 
tional Guard armory it is the only 
building, centrally located, which 
is intact. It, therefore, became a 
refuge and a center of relief work 
immediately when the earthquake 
on March roth jarred Long Beach 
and adjoining communities, caused 
scores of deaths and property 
damage of millions of dollars. 

Our clubhouse has been used 
so far as a morgue, as a hotel for 
families made homeless, as a hospital and first aid center, as a 
commissary from which food, milk and bottled drinking water are 
dispensed, and as a food kitchen in which meals, coffee and sand- 
wiches are being served to everyone. Our post came on the jov 
immediately, and we are still carrying on, with the help now of 
members from every post of The American Legion within one 
hundred miles. 

The California Department is proud of the fact that it origi- 
nated the Legion’s national disaster relief program. Following the 
big fire in Berkeley in 1923, James K. Fisk, Department Adjutant, 
as chairman of the department’s Americanism Committee, car- 
ried the emergency relief plan to our 1924 department convention 
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Coffee for thousands. The Legion cauldrons 
were kept boiling for many days at Long Beach 
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The line of sufferers from the earthquake 

was endless at the threshold of Long Beach 

Post’s new clubhouse. Within, supplies of 
all sorts were handed out 


which adopted it for statewide extension. The Omaha Na- 
tional Convention gave it national approval in 1926, so today in 
every State Legion posts are organized to go into action immedi- 
ately following any disaster of magnitude, be it fire, flood, ex- 
plosion, tornado or earthquake. 

So now, while Long Beach Post is submerged in work it sees at 
its side the relief parties from posts near and far, most of them 
marked by the Legion caps of their members. These Legionnaires 
are everywhere, doing everything. They are working systemati- 
cally under L. F. Olsen of Los Angeles, chairman of the depart- 
ment emergency relief committee, who has personally had charge 
of the organization of emergency units since the plan was con- 
ceived. 

The Monthly’s telegram asking me to send a story on what is 
being done reached me just a few moments ago. I am now trying 
to do it. I could fix the editor up with a place to sleep, some food 
to eat and a bed cover for his baby, but I couldn’t fix him up with 
a decent story for another couple of weeks. So I am now thinking 
out loud and typing my thoughts. I use the old newspaper hunt 
and peck system, and when the typewriter gets to swaying after 
a little shock I miss the proper keys. 

As I sit and sleepily pound this typewriter I can see a 
steady stream of homeless people filing by the door on their way 
to the commissary. That line has been in continuous motion ever 
since Saturday morning March 11th, barely twelve hours after 
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the quake shook us all out of our seats at | 
our dinner tables. 

The first people to report at police head- 
quarters for duty were members of Long 
Beach posts. Fifteen minutes after the 
quake Legionnaires were on traffic duty on 
the main highways leading out of the city, 
handling the steady stream of refugees who 
were fleeing anywhere to get away from the 
trembling and rocking ground. These 
traffic men did not have time to report for 
duty. They ran out in their shirt sleeves, 
a Legion cap their only badge of authority. 

Not one of the several hundred members 
of the post who have been on duty since 
Friday night has had more than a few 
hours of hurriedly-snatched sleep—and this 
is now Monday. The Auxiliares and the 
women members of the post are hollow- 
eyed and drowsy, but they are keeping on. 

Every few minutes a truck drives up to 
our building with a load of food, wood, 
bedding, clothing, milk or with a detail of 
Legionnaires from some post outside the 
stricken area. 

One of the features of the emergency dis- 
aster set-up of Long Beach Post is a wire- 
less short-wave sending outfit, erected in 
one of the rooms. The operator was on the 
job half an hour after the quake. When he 
passed out the Navy sent two operators to 
take his place. Several thousand messages 
have been sent to all parts of the world, at 
no cost to the senders, at a time when the 
telegraph companies were swamped. 

A detail of post members set up a kitchen 
next to the main building. They have 
served hot meals continuously since the 
night of the catastrophe. The menu in- 
cludes hot dogs, cabbage, corned beef, soup, 
beans, boiled pork, slum and all the milk 
anybody wants. In the regular kitchen of 
our clubhouse is another food detail. There 
sandwiches and coffee, cakes and cookies, 
are being passed out. The huge coffee pots 
have been boiling steadily. The meat and 
bread cutters work in relays. 

Our committee has organized to help 
house the sick and the aged and small chil- 
dren. An appeal was sent out for tents, 
and Legionnaires from other posts brought 
in hundreds of them. These were given out 
and erected. Food, wood, bedding are 
being delivered as fast as orders come in. 

As the only central building which was 
safe, the Legion clubhouse was used as the 
principal morgue on the night of the quake 
and the following day. 

A Los Angeles police truck has just 
pulled out with a load of sleepy Legion- 
naires who have worked hard all night. A 
huge truck just took another load back to 
one of the inland towns. It is noon. The 
same trucks which take the tired, ex- 
hausted men away will bring back fresh 
men to take their places. 

There are four Legion posts in this town, 
including one women’s post, and each is 
doing its share. The recollection of their 
efforts will be forever in the memory of 
the town. Soon we shall have every family 
under cover, fed, clothed and cared for. 
We shall keep on until there is no more 
need for us. 
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Gal Sel in ANOTHER 10,000 MILES 


WITH CHAMPION EXTRA RANGE SPARK PLUGS 





“Champion National Change 
Week is your reminder to get 
set for another 10,000 miles. Just 
look at these plugs of yours in 
this Tester as compared to 
Champion Extra Range Spark 
Plugs e See how your old plugs 
flicker and stop sparking. That 
weak spark means wasted gaso- 
line. That’s why it pays to change 
spark plugs every 10,000 miles. 
It also insures better perform- 
ance e Now see how this new 
Champion stands the gaff. Some 
difference, eh? e See that peculiar- 
ly shaped insulator? It’s patented 
and is the reason why Champions 
haye the widest driving range 
known. It means extra power, 


extra speed and absolute depend- 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE 


SPARK PLUGS 





ability. You ought to have a set 
of these new Champions, even 
if you hadn’t gone over 10,000 
miles. Okay, it won’t take me 
five minutes to install a set” e 
Champion Spark Plug Company, 
Toledo, Ohio; Windsor, Ontario. 
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‘How to PACK 


By Gred C Kelly 


"[HEATRICAL Showmanship Is a 

Matter of Details—Here Are Some 

for Your Post to Consider in Selecting 
and Staging Plays This Year 


Cartoon by 
Herb Roth 


URING the time the financial depression was at 
its worst, and thousands of discouraged folk were 
searching vainly for any ray of hope, one of the 
outstanding motion picture successes was Helen 

Hayes in The Sin of Madelon Claudet, a picture so full of 
grief and sadness that few could look at it without sobs. 
While this picture was drawing big crowds, many filmed 
comedies were failures. Throngs of people 
who had personally faced disaster, seemed 
to prefer glbom to cheer. Probably they 
did gain much cheer, though, from viewing 
a human situation far worse than their own. 
They could leave the theater thinking: “‘I 
guess we have much to be thankful for, 
after all!” 

I doubt if the producers of the picture had 
made any effort to study scientifically the oe 
psychology of audiences in times of great — 
industrial depression. It is more likely that " 
the producers offered the picture not because 
it contained much gloom, but in spite of its gloom and sadness. 
That ‘so sombre a theme should be so timely in a period of unem- 
ployrient and widespread catastrophe was probably learned by 
pure chance rather than by study. Yet why shouldn’t a theatri- 
cal producer employ a psychologist, or board of scientists, to go 
over the manuscript and plans for a proposed play, or picture, 
to try to determine in advance just what elements it contains of 
human appeal? If this were done perhaps less money would be 
lavished each year on plays doomed to failure. 

Not long ago, the oversight of one trivial item must have cost 
a motion picture company a comfortable fortune. Two famous, 
talented, and popular stars (Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne) 
were cast in a picture in which a bearded man made love to a 
beautiful woman. The picture fell far short of the commercial 
success that had been expected. Women did not like the picture 
and freely expressed themselves as not liking it. That naturally 
kept thousands of people away. Comparatively few of the wo- 
men who did not care for the picture knew the reason. All they 
knew was that it somehow didn’t appeal to them. But an investi- 
gation flushed out what appears to have been the secret. Whis- 
kers are not now in fashion or even in good repute, and women 
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That little set of 
whiskers must have cost the 
motion picture company thou- 
. sands and thousands of dollars 


“= 
Te, 


could not imagine feeling any enthusiasm over a love scene with 
a whiskered man. Ordinarily a woman likes a love scene in pro- 
portion to her ability to substitute herself for the woman in the 
picture; but none wished to have even vicarious participation in 
such a scene with so hirsutorial a hero. That little set of whiskers 
must have cost the motion picture company thousands and 
thousands of dollars. 

It is well known that plays, properly presented, have especially 
good chances for success if they contain certain elements of plot. 
Indeed, one plot in particular has been so much more successful 
than any other that this can hardly have been due to mere chance, 
but rather because it satisfies an ever-present human demand. 
This plot has not only brought more money to the box-office than 
any other ever has, but was evidently the most popular of all 
plots when Bible stories and ancient fairy tales were written. 
It appears in the folk lore of every nationality. The plot to which 
I refer is Cinderella—the story of a down-trodden or misunder- 
stood boy or girl—or grown-up—stepped on by everybody at 
first, but finally able to rise, solely through genuine merit, to a 
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position of affluence or importance. Only 
a little novelty is needed to make us in- 
wardly shout approval over the rise from 
overalls and poverty in the first act to 
evening dress and great wealth in the final 
scene. 

Now, the reason for the success of the 
Cinderella plot, through many generations, 
is that most of us consider ourselves mis- 
understood and victims of injustice. We | 
nearly all think we would be far better off | 
if we got exactly what was coming to us. | 

It does not require an expert to foretell | 
that almost any plot, whether in a book, | 
motion picture, or on the stage, will be 
successful somewhat in proportion to the 
self-satisfaction it creates in those who fol- 
low it. The stage constantly offers on 
audience opportunity for mental strutting. 
Men like the hero in proportion to how | 
much he reminds them of themselves. In | 
recognition of this, a clever producer usu- | 
ally has the foresight to select for the part | 
of the hero an actor of only average height | 
—a plain looking chap not too unlike the | 
great majority of men in the audience. | 
This is to make it easy for other men to see | 
themselves in him and say: “If J had been 
there I’d have done just what he did.” | 
On the other hand, we like to see a stingy, | 
mean character on the stage, because we 
have the satisfaction of seeing ourselves 
as charming characters by comparison. 

We are always willing to pay money for | 
a chance to feel superior. Because this is 
true, an efiective theatrical device is to 
let the audience in on a secret. In that | 
famous old play, Tke School For Scandal, | 
Lady Teazle is behind a screen and over- 
hears a conversation. None of the other 
people on the stage know she is there. 
But the audience knows. Of this scene, 
William Archer, famous English critic, 
said: ““We are in the position of superior | o ° 
intelligence contemplating with miracu- | 9 ] 
lous clairvoyance the stumblings and fumb- meri Ca a iggest Va u e 
lings of poor blind mortals. Our seat in 
the theater is like a throne on Olympus © * 
whence we can view with perfect intelli- In smokin tobacco 
gence, but without participation or respon- 
sibility, the intricate reactions of human 














destiny ” 
oe ‘ , Looking for value? UNION LEADER man ever had ambitions to smoke! 
From time to time, playwrights make use | | it! For 10¢ UNION LEADER gives 

of another device to make everybody in| "8 ** *°F g f 

the audience feel superior. The leading | you a big husky red tin of smoking There’s no secret about UNION 
character is a woman who contrives to| tobacco . . . enough for 50 cigarettes LEADER. It’s just mighty good to- 
dominate the men about her without their | or 25 pipe loads. And what corking bacco ... rich, old Kentucky Burley. 
suapecting i. Every a the audience fine tobacco it is! The smoothest, Aged, cured and blended to smoking 
likes this situation because if he himself is : 

mellowest and friendliest tobacco a perfection. 


bossed by his women folk, he is pleased to 
see another man in the same boat. If he is 
not ordinarily subject to the indignity of 
being woman-ridden, then he gets all the 
more pleasure from looking down on the 
characters before him who are. Women 
are fond of this plot because every one 
thinks she could do equally well at hand- 
ling men if she had similar opportunity. 
When she notes the cleverness of the dom- 
inating woman in the play, each woman | 
in the audience says, ““That’s me all over.”’ | 

Chic Sale learned in his long vaudeville 
experience that certain phases of audience 
behavior are (Continued on page 60) | 
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(Continued from page 9) 


When I think of the way I’ve been treated 
on this boat, I believe the Belgian atroci- 
ties! Listen to me, you gurry swab! You’re 
licked, your nation is licked, and when the 
old Kaiser surrenders to the Americans, 
they’ll make him eat that tin crow he wears 
on his hat!” 

Half a dozen voices shouted the trans- 
lation, the listeners closed in on Worthing- 
ton like a pack of wolves, they thumped 
him, they battered him, they knocked him 
to the plates and dragged him up again. 
He had insulted, in one breath, Imperial 
Germany, Mistress 
of the World, and 
the Kaiser, anoint- 
ed of God. 

When their arms 
were weary, Worth- 
ington went back to" 
his pan scrubbing, 
staunching his 
bleeding nose when 
he could get a hand 
free, and thanking 
his guardian angel 
silently that he had 
lost no teeth. His 
heart had been 
cracked; he could 
feel it bleed. What 
a fine example of 
an American he 
had been! No won- 
der these Germans 
held him and his 
country in con- 
tempt! A man that 
fell overboard in 
what at its worst 
could only have 
been called a mod- 
erate seaway, Was 
certainly no sailor! 
Here in the sub- 
marine they had 
insulted him, made 
him clean pans and be their servant. 
He had taken it. They had beaten him 
up. He had taken it. Very well. That 
sort of thing was over. He would kill 
Klumpenhauer with the potato knife and 
jump overboard afterward. No one at 
home would ever know of his fate. He 
would be reported missing from the Keith- 
ley, and that would be all. But his end 
would be here in the North Sea! He would 
go down gloriously with one of his country’s 
enemies at least! He wished he could sink 
the boat, crew and all. All, that is, except 
the man who had saved his life, Klotz, or 
whatever his name was. Worthington had 
never seen him, nor heard his name men- 
tioned, except that the skipper had cen- 
sured him severely for not leaving that 
bundle of clothes to the mercy of the 
waves instead of hauling it into the sub- 
marine where it became a mouth to feed 
all the way to Germany. They would 
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regret shortly, even more bitterly, his pres- 
ence in the submarine! 

Two things operated, however, to pre- 
vent Worthington from putting his des- 
perate project into execution. The first 
was that they had come into the Narrow 
Seas, where the British and American men- 
of-war clustered, and had to run sub- 
merged all day. Secondly, there were no 


more potatoes to peel, and hence Worth- 
ington had no knife. 

It was a forty-eight hours of. horror. 
The crew were at diving stations half the 
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“Can ya let me have a little o’ that for this stamp, mister? 


time and on lookout the other half. The 
alarm bell rang continually, down they 
would go in a “crash’’ dive, then listen, 
strained-faced, for the ‘“‘bong!’’ of depth 
bombs. They got a shower of them once 
that sounded like the redoubled blows of a 
great hammer on the hull of the submarine. 
CRASH! CRASH! The fuses blew, out 
went the lights, the kitchenware danced, 
but the submarine went down to thirty 
fathoms, shut off everything, even the gyro 
compass, and the ships above, hearing 
nothing but awful silence in their micro- 
phones, thought she had been destroyed 
and went after other prey. 

“How do you like the war now?” sneered 
Grodeck to Worthington. ‘Scared, are 
you? Why, this is just a demonstration of 
what the Tiefbau go through every day of 
their lives out here under the seas!” 

The submarine, however, got through. 
Then on an afternoon, they sighted Heligo- 
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land. Cheer after cheer greeted it, the men 
hurled themselves at the ladder to see it, 
then came sliding down again, shouting, to 
break out their dress blues, make up their 
bundles, and prepare for shore leave. 
Germany! They sang wildly, sometimes in 
chorus, sometimes singly, two accordions 
played against each other, they danced be- 
tween the bunks. They were home, and 
safe, and nothing lay ahead of them but 
weeks of pleasure. They ran down across 
the bay to harbor, where Worthington 
could hear more cheering, the whistling of 
passing boats, the 
roar of exhaust 
pipes, and the 
splash of condenser 
jets alongside. The 
submarine, how- 
ever, still kept on 
her way, even, after 
a time, resumed 
cruising speed. 
Then appeared the 
gray-bearded deck- 
offizier, Klumpen- 
hauer. 

“Go along with 
him,”’ laughed Gro- 
deck, “‘he’s just go- 
ing to shut you 
up! We're going 
through the canal, 
you know, and 
what you don’t see 
you won’t be able 
to tell about in case 
you should be ex- 
changed later. 
- You'll see enough 
tomorrow! We'll 
show you a real 
country, boy! 
You’ll be aston- 
ished at the Ger- 
man people, don’t 
forget it!”’ 

Worthington’s hand clenched. Should 
he do it now? But he had no weapon! He 
was too far from the ladder! No. He fol- 
lowed Klumpenhauer forward into the 
door of the torpedo compartment, into 
which he was-hurled as though he were 
being stowed in the brig. 

“How juh like the war now, kid?” jeered 
Grodeck faintly. The door slammed and 
was battened from the other side. 

It was dark in there, except for the glow 
of a blue light over the tubes. There was a 
grating overhead, through which the wind 
hummed, bearing sounds of boats whist- 
ling, the roaring of railway trains, the rat- 
tling of traffic in city streets. Worthington 
could hear, as the night drew on, the sound 
of beating, as of the pulse of that great 
nation, strong, virile, calm, as rocklike as 
these’ Tiefbau men in the boat. Alone, in 
the darkness, could it be possible, he 
thought, that his country was wrong? That 
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defeat—! Well, defeat or victory, he had 
made up his mind what he would do! 


Neither he nor Klumpenhauer would see | 


the outcome! 


Through the grating Worthington could | 
see the stars. Men walked on deck, all the | 


hatches had been flung wide; a railroad 
train roared overhead, high upon a bridge, 
sparks flying from the engine’s fire box. 
Worthington lay down at last upon the 
deck to sleep. It was then he noticed what 
had been bothering his sub-conscious mind 
for sometime. The singing on the other 
side of the bulkhead had stopped. He 
listened. No music either, but he could 
hear talking, the grind, grind, grind of 
German. The tone of the conversation was 
not gay. Perhaps most of the crew had 
turned in. On deck, Worthington could 
hear two men, apparently lookouts. They 
conversed from time to time in whispers, 
but as though they argued vehemently. To 
hell with them. Worthington slept. 
Worthington awakened suddenly, cold, 
lame from sleeping on the deck. It was late. 
The sun was high, shining into the torpedo 
room. The gratings had been thrown back, 
so that the passage to the deck was free. 
The submarine was motionless, she must 
be moored or at anchor. Why not try a 
cautious look? Worthington went up the 
ladder, peeked out, hoisted himself warily 
to the deck. The crew was there, sober, 
worried-looking, dressed in their shore- 
going blues, with parcels under their arms, 


standing about with that utterly lost, woe- | 


begone expression of the sailor to whom 
shore leave has suddenly been denied. 

Grodeck, hardly recognizable in his neat 
blue jacket with the double row of gold 
buttons, was the first to see Worthington. 

‘Get below!” he snarled. “Damn you, 
who told you you could come on deck?” 

“Let him alone!’ said Axel, coming for- 
ward. ‘“Choost now Klumpenhauer send 
me for him. Der police come for him! Dis 
vay, you!”’ 

He led the way aft, around the conning 
tower to the head of a gangplank. The 
submarine was moored to a stone pier that 
shut out all view inland, but on the other 
side there was the view of a great harbor, 
a low flatroofed city, bordered with fac- 
tories and shipyards, one bearing a huge 
sign, ““Germaniawerk,” and in between a 
squadron of great fighting ships, some 
three-funneled, one, a huge two-funneled 
no-ventilator battle cruiser, that must be 
the Moltke, sister ship of the famous 
Goeben. They must all, thought Worth- 
ington, be preparing for sea, for all flew the 
red ‘powder rag,” signifying that they were 
taking ammunition aboard. The German 
sailors looked at these great ships hag- 
gardly, wetting their dry lips and mutter- 
ing. 

“Come,” said Axel, “ashore! 

Suddenly, with a roar of voices, the 
tramp of feet, a clatter of gun butts on the 
stone pier, a huge crowd, a mob, heaved 
into sight of those on the submarine’s low 
deck. Worthington stopped, gasped, 
looked about at the crew and then at the 
men on the pier, (Continued on page 42) 
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ALL STYiGSs 


4 | the gangplank. 
from hand to hand stopped to listen, the 


then laughed aloud. He could not have 
contained that laugh had it meant his 
death. 

The newcomers were all sailors, but such 
sailors! Some wore portions of female at- 
tire, others wore silk hats. Some sang, 
arms about each other’s necks. Many were 
| armed, carrying their rifles reversed across 
| their shoulders, cartridge belts dangling 
from the bayonets. All wore red in one 





» |form or another, a brassard, a festoon of 


ribbons, a red infantry cap-band in place of 
the naval cap-ribbon. 
“Hoch!” they roared. Some in front mo- 
tioned to Worthington to come up to them. 
“Go on!” shouted Grodeck from down 
the deck. “‘Go on up there!” 
There was a sharp order from the con- 
ning tower. The gray-bearded warrant 
officer, Klumpenhauer, was there alone. 
His face calm, his eyes burning, he ad- 
| dressed the crowd ashore, especially a 
group of armed sailors at the shore end of 
Those who passed bottles 





singers were silent. 

“He says,” murmured Axel in Worth- 
ington’s ear, “dot if dey got a order for you, 
den come aboard mit it, one man. Dat if 
dey ain’t got no order, raus mit dem. You 
vos his prisoner!” 

The crowd jeered wildly. 

“Vot schwein!”’ spat Axel. “All der time 
der Tiefbau go oudt undt fight der British, 
und live in a tin box, undt drown der cold 
sea in, undt dese bums stay home der wifes 
mit undt get drunk, undt now dey come to 
take der prisoners vot der Tiefbau cap- 
ture!” 

“Hoch!” bellowed the crowd, as though 
they had heard, “hoch der erfolge der 
Tiefbaugesellschaft!” 

“They’re giving you a cheer anyway!” 

“No.  Tiefbaugesellschaft also mean 
‘men vot work underground.’ Der revolu- 
tionists!” 

“Huh?” 

“Sure. Dem. Der mutineers! Ah, you 
dond’t see! Dond’t you understand? Der 
fleet mutiny! See? All dose ships! Dey fly 
der red flag!’’ He wandered into German, 
grinding curses between his teeth. 

The men on the dock jeered and argued 
| with Klumpenhauer, but kept carefully 
‘away from the head of the gangplank. 

Finally, as men who had received a cold 
reception, and who would seek warmer 
| elsewhere, they began, two by two, then 
| in larger groups, to wander away. 

“Ya, dey go avay!”’ said Axel. ““Klump- 
enhauer, he tell dem he take, he keep you. 
So dey might as well go home!” 

“He took me? How does he get that 
way? I thought a man named Klotz 
fished me out!” 

“Yaw. His name vos Klotz. Klumpen- 
hauer vos choost his nickname, because he 
vos ship’s carpenter on der Prinzregent 
Luitpold. Yaw. In der mutiny last year he 
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(Continued from page 41) 


vos deckoffizier of der vatch, und der crew 
vont to go ashore to der meeting of der 
mutineers from de udder boats, und 
Klumpenhauer, he tell dem he shoot de first 
man vot goes der ladder down. So he shot 
five. Den dey realize he mean vot he say. 
Dot’s vot a old man like him is doing in der 
Tiefbau. He come to us after; dey t’ink it 
better!” 

“Do the gang ashore know who he is?” 

“Yaw! He tell dem de man vot put his 
foot on dot gangplank, he regret it! Und 
dey know Klumpenhauer mean vot he 
says! It’s a vonder he didn’t kill you dot 
day! It vos insult to call a deckofiizier 
‘Klumpenhauer’ to his face!’ 

“How would I know? Grodeck said his 
name was Klumpenhauer!”’ 

“Yaw! He rescue you undt catch hell 
from der skipper he pull oudt a sailor to 
feed ven ve aindt got too much! All day 
he catch hell for you, undt you insult him 
der whole crew in front!” 

“T didn’t mean to! How would I know? 
If I ever meet that Grodeck ashore after 
the war—” 

Whatever Worthington might have said 
was lost, for the submarine’s commander, 
with two of the other officers, appeared on 
the dock. Worthington had seen him but 
twice since his first night on the boat, a 
stern-faced man, prematurely old, whose 
name was Stenzler, Kapitan-Leutnant. 
He was calm, though one of the officers 
with him bled as from a stone-cut. Half 
way down the gangplank he caught sight 
of Worthington and stopped. He snapped 
an inquiry to the warrant officer on the 
conning tower, and the brief reply seemed 
to enrage him. Kapitan-Leutnant Stenzler 
clasped his head with his hands, then 
erupted language. One time he motioned 
angrily to Axel to hurl Worthington up the 
gangplank, then instantly motioned him 
back again. There was no one there now 
to take Worthington in charge, and he who 
turns loose a prisoner of war may face a 
firing squad. Again Kapitan-Leutnant 
Stenzler cursed KJumpenhauer Klotz, then 
turned to Worthington. 


“Go below!” he barked. 
Axel twitched Worthington’s arm. 
“What did he say to Klump—to 


Klotz?” whispered Worthington as they 
went forward. 

“Not much. Svear words mostly. Ve 
got no food, vot Klumpenhauer keep you 
aboard for to help eat it? Der skipper 
give orders to turn you over to der police 
ven dey come. He goes ashore to find out 
vot goes on. Ven he comes back, you here! 
Klumpenhauer dond’t obey orders. He put 
Klumpenhauer in arrest! He break him, 
you betcha!” 

Behind them the submarine crew leaped 
into action. Clang went the gratings, 
thump the hatches fore and aft.. Men 
dashed ashore and cast off the hawsers. 
Worthington slid down the ladder, and as 
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he hit the deck heard the clang of a bell. 

“Dreizig Schuss sind klar!’ Worthing- 
ton heard someone call faintly. The motors 
started again, and shortly after Axel ap- 
peared, his lean face as solemn as an under- 
taker’s, and going into the captain’s room, 
began to make up the bunk again, and 
Worthington could see him laying out the 
commander’s sea-going clothes. 

“Hey, Axel,” he whispered, going over 
to the door, “what’s going on?” 

“Der fleet mutiny!” replied Axel. “All 
Kiel, too. You betcha dey all catch hell 
ven der infantry comes! Choost recruits! 
Dey run arrround and arrround and t’row 
stones at people. Choost kids! Schiffs 
junge! Sommerrecruten! Nasse Stifte! Ve 
go now by Wilhelmshaven! Ve show dem!” 

“Will the mutineers let us?” 

“Yaw! Der skipper go by der lock! Dey 
vont open. ‘Fly der red flag!’ dey say. So 
he fly der flag ‘Z,’ vot it means, ‘I attack,’ 
and he say, ‘Open der lock else I open it a 
torpedo mit! How you like dot?’ So dey 
open der lock, und he haff der gun manned, 
and any time he don’t like vot dey do, he 
blow der leck house und alles to hell to- 
gedder!”’ 

“What do we do in Wilhelmshaven?” 

“Ve meet der udder Tiefbau boats. Der 
English Fleet makes der attack on der 
German Bay. Der High Seas Fleet, dey 
run away to Kiel, and mutiny! So der 
Tiefbau go out in dere place!” 

“The fleet mutinied, huh?” said Worth- 
ington, as to himself. ‘“Didn’t have the 
guts to take on the English again, huh?” 

For the first time since he h:d been on 
the boat there was no one who would 
answer Worthington. 

“The great solid German nation going 
to stand for it?”’ he went on ruthlessly. 

Grodeck, coming out of the wireless 
cabin on his way to the control room, came 
forward. 

“What’s that you said?” he asked. 

“T was just saying that the German 
people surprised me like you said they 
would. It was a surprise, sailor, that it was. 
I never saw a bosun’s mate in corsets in my 
life!”’ 

“Huh!” snorted Grodeck. “That riot? 
Nothing! We had one last year; they’re 
always having them in the High Seas 
Fleet !’’ 

“Yeh, but who’s going to fight the Eng- 
lish while the riot is going on?” 

“We are. What do you suppose we left 
Kiel for?” 

“What chance has a submarine got 
against a battle fleet?” 

“About that,” said Grodeck, with a 
frightful smile, “‘you’ll know more in a little 
while!” 

It was not difficult for a man who had 
any intelligence at all to see that there was 
more than a riot going on.ashore. They 
did not, on the return trip through the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, lock Worthington 
in the torpedo room. Perhaps no one 
thought of it, having other things in mind. 
The crew were at their surface-attack sta- 
tions throughout the day, certainly a 
strange occurrence (Continued on page 44) 
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(Company of the Depths 


(Continued from page 43) 


in the heart of their own country. It had 
taken them nine hours to go up the canal, 
but it took well over twelve to go back. 
Worthington had nothing to do for there 
was no food to serve. They would take on 
stores, Axel had said, at Cuxhaven or 
Wilhelmshaven during the night. 

The shuffling of feet, muttering of people, 
elbows shoving him, awakened Worthing- 
ton after an uneasy sleep. It was daylight, 
the submarine was on the surface; the cold 
daylight coming down the hatch paled the 
electric lights in the compartment. The 
place was full, the entire crew must be 
there. Aft, unseen, Worthington could 
hear the cold voice of Kapitan-Leutnant 
Stenzler making a speech, fervent, impas- 
sioned, an exhortation for which all the 
men had apparently been assembled in the 
forward crew-space. He ended; then at 
some one’s command the crew began to 
sing. 


“Ans Vaterland, ans teure Schliess dichan! 

“Das halte fest mit deinem ganzan Herzen! 

“Hier sind die starken Wurzeln deiner 
Kraft!” 


They gave three cheers, apparently for 
the Kaiser, and separated. 

“What’s this?” growled Worthington 
sleepily. 

“We're off to position of surveillance!” 
replied Grodeck. ‘‘We didn’t have time 
to go anywhere else. The British are an 
hour away. In an hour we'll be dead, and 
so will you!” 

Axel, his face quite white, whispered 
in Worthington’s ear. 

“Der skipper! He vonts you! Come 
mit!’ He pointed to the kapok life jacket 
that Worthington had had on when he had 
been picked up. “Bring it!” he said 
cryptically. : 


HERE were three other officers besides 

Kapitan-Leutnant Stenzler in the tiny 
wardroom. Axel shoved Worthington in 
and slid the door shut. 

‘Seaman Worthington,” began Kapitan- 
Leutnant Stenzler, ‘‘we have never had 
to complain of any act of America’s except 
their yielding to the unwise counsels of a 
lot of liars. I would not cause the unneces- 
sary death of any one of her representa- 
tives. We are soon going into our last 
fight. You have a very excellent life pre- 
server there; we have had a demonstra- 
tion of it. Put it on, and go over the side!” 

“In the North Sea, in November?” 
cried Worthington. He shivered as he 
thought of the cutting wind that had 
whistled down the hatch. “I wouldn’t 
last an hour!” 

“Those of us who stay on board will not 
last much longer!” 

““Gee!”’ gasped Worthington, “but isn’t 
there any other—” 

“No, there isn’t!’ snapped the com- 
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mander. “Remember that it is not my 
fault that you are still on board, or that 
you came here in the first place! I had 
nothing to do with either. But since you 
are here, you must not complain! We have 
no control over the course of events!” 

“Sure!”’ shouted Worthington in help- 
less anger. ‘The Belgians had no business 
having their country in your way! It 
wasn’t your fault! The poor frog mayor! 
You had nothing against him, but the 
mayor had to be shot, and if he was foolish 
enough to be mayor, why, hard luck! 
You didn’t elect him! That’s the trouble 
with you krauts! Whatever you do is 
right, because you do it! You’re right, 
and the world is wrong! But from what 
is going on ashore, it looks as if you were 
wrong, and the rest of the world right after 
all!” 

“Shut your mouth!”’ bellowed the com- 


mander. ‘What do you mean by talking 
to an officer like this? I'll put you in 
irons!” 


“T won’t shut up for you!’ blurted 
Worthington. “I’m not afraid of you! 
You can’t frighten a dead man! Here’s 
another event you can’t control!” 

Two other officers had by this time come 
out from behind the table where they 
could get to Worthington. But before 
they could reach him the door slid back 
and Grodeck entered with a message. At 
once they left Worthington, Kapitan 
Stenzler seized a code book, another 
officer drew a sheet of paper toward him, 
and they all began to de-code the message. 
It did not take them long. They drew 
back, slowly, one after the other, as physi- 
cians from the bed of one who has just 
expired. 

It was suddenly so quiet there that 
Worthington could hear the throbbing of 
the motors aft, and the roaring of the ven- 
tilator fans under the conning tower. 
Kapitan-Leutnant Stenzler arose, slowly, 
and going to the picture of the Kaiser 
against the bulkhead, pushed aside the 
clips that held it, and turning it face to the 
wall, replaced it. 

“So he’s gone, has he?”’ cried Worthing- 
ton. ‘“Shoved off! Slipped his hawse! 
Well, I could have told you that before! 
I’m a wireless operator myself! I know 
what it means when they keep two men 
on watch all night! I can’t understand 
German, but I know the word ‘Kaiser’ 
when I hear it. They were all wondering 
if he’d stick it out! And he quit, with all 
his medals and his gurry bucket with the 
tin buzzard on it and everything!” 

“Tf I did net think that you are light- 
headed from terror I’d have you gagged!” 
cried the commander, rising, his face 
purple. “But you are a simple seaman, fed 
on lies. We never had any cause to hate 
your country, nor you us! Go now, over 
the side, or stay aboard and die with us, 
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but get out of here! 


“No cause to hate us nor we you!” 
cried Worthington, struggling with the 
other officers who would throw him out. 
“That’s right! Why don’t you put your- 
self under our protection now instead of 
getting killed for a lot of mutineers? 
Surrender to the Americans! Leggo, you, 
or I'll bat you in the teeth! Listen, you 
haven’t got any country any more. The 
British will rub you out like a paint splash 
if you ask any mercy from them! Now 
don’t try to shut that door, Wienerwurst, 
I’m talking to the commander! By God, 
I'll put it up to the crew! They’ll have 
something to say! Axel! Axel! Listen to 
this!” 


ORTHINGTON was plucked inside 

the wardroom with a celerity that 
astonished him. There would be no appeals 
to the crew in the present state of public 
opinion! But the officers still held Worth- 
ington by the fragments of his jumper. 
They conferred in German, at first vehe- 
mently, then more calmly, at last sadly. 
Finally, not raising his eyes from the table, 
Kapitan-Leutnant Stenzler spoke in Eng- 
lish—spoke words that Worthington had 
not the slightest difficulty in understand- 
ing. 

“How could you get hold of an American 
ship?” he asked. 

“How? Oh boy, you put me next to a 
key and I’ll get one! How would I raise 
one? Let me into that wireless cabin and 
I’ll have the whole North Sea Patrol 
here!” 

“We have no food,” said Kapitan-Leut- 
nant Stenzler, ‘and but one torpedo. 
Our fuel is almost gone. Brunsbuttel is 
in the hands of the Reds, their flag flies 
from the castle at Cuxhaven, Wilhelms- 
haven is in revolt, the Sylt wirelesses that 
she cannot receive us, yet the Tiefbau re- 
mained true to the country. And now we 
have no more country. Our Kaiser has 
fled, our world is upside down!” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Worthington. “I 
know. When I came into the boat, and 
after I'd been told the Germans were 
scared of us and were licked, I know how 
I felt when I found that it was all a lie! 
It shears your rivets!” 

“Go with him to the wireless room!” 
ordered Kapitan-Leutnant Stenzler. 

In twenty minutes Worthington re- 
turned, accompanied by Grodeck, who 
laid the copies of the messages Worthing- 
ton had sent and received before the silent 
officers. 

“T raised ’em, sir!’’ exulted Worthington. 
“A subchaser patrol, and they got hold of 
the admiral. Some excitement, I'll bet! 
They knew it was a German apparatus 
by the sound, and an American sending by 
the way I handled the key. There’s the 
admiral’s instructions. ‘Stay on -surface, 
fly United States ensign with a cone and 
your U-number under it. American 
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officer aboard will take charge until arrival 


of flotilla. Position to be reported every 
half hour." I’m not an officer, but that’s 
all right!” 

“IT see!’”’ murmured the commander, 


thumbing the messages, and looking at 
them with an unseeing eye. “Have you 
any further instructions?” 

“Just one. I’d like to see old Klumpen- 
hauer, I mean Klotz. I’ve got the habit 
of calling him that, but I don’t mean it. 
Deckoffizier Klotz. There’s a fine old 
German! He pulled me out of the water, 
because he was one sailor and I was an- 
other, and at Kiel there he was able to 
keep me on board and protect your sub for 
you because those mutineers knew him for 
aSAILOR! He’d do his duty in face of all 
hell with the side piped! Up to now he’s 
got nothing for it but a growl! If that’s 
the way you treated the rest of the navy 
I don’t wonder they mutinied. Lot of 
young lads in it, I see, like me! Not like 
Klumpenhauer! They haven’t had the 
idea that an officer can do no wrong beaten 
into em! Well, I think I ought to apol- 
ogize to Klumpen—to Deckoffizier Klotz 
for insulting him. I think it would be 
nice if you did, too! You can mterpret 
forme! Where is he?” 

“He’s on watch,” said Kapitan-Leutnant 
Stenzler, cheerfully enough. “On the 
command tower.” 

“Well, we'll see him when we go up. 
Now, for just a minute, I'd like to speak 
to Grodeck.” 

They went out, as if to the wireless 
room, and the wardroom door slid shut. 
There was a sudden sound of tumult, 
thumps, scuffling, shouts. The officers 
leaped to the door, but they had some 


trouble in getting it open, for it had been | book 


hooked on the outside. When they finally 
got the door back, the thumping had ceased. 

Away at the upper end of the corridor 
Axel held back the crew. Worthington, 
fingering a puffed lip, and exploring his jaw 
as though to assure himself that all his 
teeth were stil] in their beckets, was looking 
at something against the control door. 
It was Grodeck, blood trickling from nose 
and lip, head in hands, conscious, but mak- 
ing no effort to get to his feet again for 
further punishment. 

“How d’yuh like the war now, kid?” 
Worthington was asking him. “Me, I 
think it’s great!” 
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along. A few men were always hit, but so 
few that they did not count in estimating 
the risk in sharing spirited company. 

Always I heard the popping of a few 
Mauser bullets as the natives emptied 
their rifles before they disappeared in the 
jungle recesses. When a Mauser bullet 
passed through the chambers of bamboo it 
made the same kind of a pop as when it 
was near your ear. The first time I was 
ever in a fight in a bamboo grove I thought 
there were fifty thousand Filipinos in 
front of us. 

In a sense the doughboy’s routine was 
much the same as in France. Over there, 
after the trenches and battle, rest billets 
and replacements were in order. 

“One advantage here,” said a Philippine 
veteran in France, “is that we know a band 
of barefooted, noiseless Gugus will not 
creep up on our rest billets and try to bolo 
us in the night.” 

In the Philippines, when the doughboys 
were worn and sweated by a chase on iron 
rations to dumb exhaustion and hide and 
bone, they lay on the floors of nipa huts, 
dreaming of sleeping under a blanket again 
instead of in the heat, of the clink of 
cracked ice in the glass and a temperate 
zone appetite for beefsteak and hashed 
brown. They dreamed of bright winter 
days when they would feel as frisky as colts, 
and a tropic sun would not hit them bolt in 
the face after a sleepless night in the open, 
and their mouths would not feel like the 
sour bottom of a garbage pail. They 
dreamed of meeting friends on Main 
Street instead of watching the white- 
shirted natives coming and going, the 
caribaos in their mud wallows, and the 
scavenger pigs, which acted as peregrin- 
ating sewers for the local population, on the 
watch for a repast. And Uncle Sam’s 
faithfuls painted their dhoby itch with 
iodine. And they wondered if a bunky, 
whom rest did no good, and whom the 
doctor hastened home with the tuberculosis 
tag, would arrive alive. 

Being parboiled in the downpours of the 
rainy season, when the paddy dykes were 
afloat and your shoes were thick with mil- 
dew in the morning, had no particular 
advantages over being fried in the dry 
season. Every chase was called a hike. 
Farther and farther the hikes, which occu- 
pied more and more towns and provinces, 
spread the area of our control. Behind 
the army came the civil administration. 
It was a matter of choice between hikes 
for the correspondent who was tipped off 
that another show was preparing, and in- 
vited to come along. 

After the Guardsmen had been replaced 
by the new Volunteer regiments, and more 
Regulars had arrived—we had seventy 
thousand men in the islands before we 
finished the job, and that is a matter of 
pride today with the Filipinos—we were 
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Philippine Days 
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reaching the distant recesses of Luzon and 
the other islands. It was the landings of 
the overseas expeditions in the’ other is- 
lands which were the most picturesque 
hikes to me. 

In these, naval cruisers and gunboats 
had a part. Our transports were usually 
antiquated old Spanish steamers which 
had plied the inter-island trade. Their 
skippers knew the channels. By day we 
sailed over glassy seas in and out of the 
huge clumps of rich verdure of the smaller 
islands. At night the screws left great 
trails of bubbling light, and even the splash 
of an oar made a burst of flame and dripped 
with bright liquid pearls of phosphores- 
cence. It was a new wonderland to which 
later garrisons in the Philippines have 
become accustomed. How much of a fight 
would we have? 


HE cabins and the hold were ovens. 

Everybody slept on deck. Officers had 
the lofty privilege of the transoms. Our 
flotilla, painted ships on the painted ocean, 
would halt in the face of sandy beach 
overhung with cocoanut palms and area 
of thatched huts around the old Spanish 
church and the white town hall. On our 
approach the town became suddenly life- 
less to our sight, though we had the sense 
that many eyes were peering from cover in 
the alarm of “It is true. The Americanos 
have come.” 

The naval launches swung a line of boats 
alongside the transport. Doughboys, 
their rifles upright in a forest of barrels, 
climbed into the boats where there was 
always room for friend correspondent. 
Through experience naval boatswains had 
made an art of quickly swinging the boats 
side on along the beach. That was the 
ticklish moment. Natives ashore had a 
solid mass of flesh for a target before we 
sprang out of the boats and rushed through 
the water ashore under the covering fire 
of the cruiser or gunboats. 

Then we could clean the insurgents out 
of the town, and raise the flag on the town 
hall; and then clean them out of any 
trenches they had built. Sometimes they 
fled without a shot, again they emptied 
their magazines, or gave us a brief fight. 

Our recent enemies in the Spanish War 
had now become our friends. Spaniards 
who lived in the Philippines, and had 
interests there, welcomed our occupation 
as a relief from the alarm that they, as the 
old masters of the islands, might have to 
submit to native rule. 

Some Spanish traders were marooned in 
outlying villages and islands for two years 
before relief came. When a lonely Spanish 
hemp merchant at Sorsogon saw our trans- 
ports before the town, he dug into his 
secreted trunk for his gala clothes. In 
velvet jacket and trousers and flowing tie, 
he stood on the landing pier, waving his 


velvet cap to our doughboys as they left 
the boats, and shouting the only English 
phrase he knew, which he had learned in 
hearing a Salvation Army song in Hong 
Kong. 

“Come to Hesus! Come to Hesus!”’ he 
repeated again and again giving our j 
sound the Spanish h sound—this reception 
committee of one. 

But when we landed in northern Min- 
danao the population did appear on the 
beach. The welcome was not from men 
in white shirts, but from the Mohammedan 
Moros in bright colored jackets and tight 
trousers, and carrying huge two-handed 
krises led by their datto chieftains. The 
Moros hated the Filipinos, and when they 
learned we were fighting the Filipinos they 
were for us. The trouble was to keep the 
peace inland in the future. 

Could a datto help it if some of his 
braves ran amok and cut down an Ameri- 
cano with his kris when it was in the tem- 
perament of the Moro to run uncontrol- 
ably amok and impartially slash anybody 
across his path. However, we made an 
effective explanation that a Moro running 
amok and killing an American might mean 
that we could not control a gunboat from 
running amok, or a company of infantry 
running amok, right in the datto’s direc- 
tion. Later Captain “Datto” John J. 
Pershing used the velvet glove over the 
steel hand so successfully in Mindanao 
that it made him the reputation that 
started him up the ladder of promotion, 
the top of which was the command of the 
A. E. F. 

So the Army kept on carrying the flag 
forward as our garrisons spread, and the 
flag over the schoolhouses followed in its 
wake. The British and French, and other 
colonial powers, scofied at our method as 
madness in days long before the advent 
of Mahatma Gandhi. They said it was a 
mistake to educate the natives. The pu- 
pils would only become unhappy and rend 
their teachers. We have had our troubles 
in the Philippines, and so have the British 
in India, and the French have had a rebel- 
lion in Morocco. 

When I was in the Philippines three 
years ago I might compare the old with the 
new, and realize how much we have done 
for the Filipinos. I might see the new 
city beautiful, and, on the site of an old 
moat, once filled with green scum, paved 
streets which led out to fine country roads. 
Filipinos in the twenties, and younger, 
were speaking English they had learned in 
the schools. It was better English than 
they learned from the doughboys during 
the pacification, if not always so vigorous. 

After we had occupied Mololos for some 
months, Mrs. Page, the wife of a colonel, 
and very proud of her large family, asked 
a little native girl in Mololos how many 
brothers and sisters she had. 
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“Two,” was the youngster’s ready reply. 
“And I have seven children,” said Mrs. 


Page. 

“Seven! Much money! 
Much eat. ——- —— you old 

For we have many things to talk about, 
many stories to tell, when I foregather with 
the old timers of 1898-99—stories far away 
from the time of our smart young soldiers 
in the garrisons in the Islands today, some 
of whom regard the World War veterans 


Much rice. 


? 





as pretty old fellows. When I part with the 
old timers I make the high sign, which is 
understood as saying that you were in the 
islands in the days of the Empire. It is the 
movement of closed fingers with which the 
native conveys the rice from a plate or a 
banana leaf to his mouth. 


Further instalments of Frederick Palmer’s 


reminiscences will appear from time to time 
in forthcoming issues of the Monthly. 
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physicians of his community extend in their 
daily practice treatment which not so long 
ago was obtainable only in few and inac- 
cessible medical centers. What they offer 
to the service man, they offer also to his 
wife. Improved methods are gradually re- 
moving from womanhood of the country 
two of the greatest specters which have 
long menaced them. The modern phy- 
sician is now able to distinguish cancer of 
the breast in its earliest stage, in which it 
may be removed without excessive muti- 
lation, and to differentiate this disease from 
a similar condition, characterized by lumps 
in the breast, which is not a menace to life 
and which ordinarily disappears without 
operation. The modern physician is also 
able to detect in earliest stages the cancer 
of the cervix, a growth which develops in 
mothers following childbirth, ordinarily 
after lacerations which were not properly 
repaired. As a matter of routine, the 
physician of today has learned to examine 
periodically during the first year after 
childbirth every mother for whom he has 
cared. 

These are the facts which the Legion’s 
National Rehabilitation Committee is 
making known in conjunction with na- 
tional organizations which have been es- 
tablished solely to educate the people of 
this nation in the prevention and cure of 
cancer. Happily, you may obtain the 
printed literature of these societies upon 
request without cost. Boards of health, 
public health officers and physicians gener- 
ally will be able to give to ary inquirer the 
sources of information and assistance. No 
one should hesitate to seek information 
because of natural reticence. In most cases 
correct information will end suspense. 

The National Rehabilitation Committee 
of The American Legion, Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., will give information 
to those who seek it and refer inquiries to 
other specialized agencies. Inquiries may 
also be addressed to a principal public 
agency of the country,.the New York City 
Cancer Committee, 34 East 75th Street, 
New York City. 

Not so long ago I attended a dinner in 
Washington at which my host was Watson 
B. Miller, chairman of the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee. Other 
guests included the highest officials of the 
Veterans Administration and a number 
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of physicians. We discussed many things 
and finally the talk drifted to the subject 
on which I have been writing. It developed 
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into a confessional, in which almost every 
man admitted that he himself had been | 
concerned to some degree by the existence 
upon his body of moles or growths of some 
character. From a confessional the little 





gathering developed into an ee 


clinic. 
One man, I learned, had observed upon | 
his lip a raised spot which had worried him. 

I recognized it as an angioma, a harmless 
tumor which is an enlargement of a vein. 

He was relieved to know that it would | 
probably retain its character unchanged as 
long as he lived. Another man revealed 

upon his back a mole, present from birth. 

It was in a spot not subject to irritation, | 
and it too probably could safely remain. | 
Upon a third man, at the waistline, where | 
it would be subjected to irritation from a | 
belt, I saw a good specimen of a non- 

malignant growth. Later this man had it 

removed because of the tendency of such | 
growths to change character and become | 
malignant. Still another man had been| 
concerned about a recently-formed rough- | 
ened area upon his face which had refused 

to yield to applications of a skin salve. | 
This, fortunately, required only treatment | 
of a different character, but untreated it 

conceivably might have been transformed | 
into a malignant growth. 

You, as you read this, are probably re- | 
minded of some blemish upon the body | 
that nature gave you. If it is more than | 
one of those spots which the army medical | 
examiners recorded so liberally upon every 
physical chart when a man entered service 
during the war, you should seek peace of | 
mind by showing it to a doctor. And, while 
you are about it, you might as well ask the 
doctor for a general check-up of the sort | 
you got before Uncle Sam was willing to 
let vou sign up with him sixteen years ago. 
There was a time, perhaps, when any 
solicitude for one’s self, so manifested, 
might have led your doctor to think oul 
were a hypochondriac. But today, in this | 
age when prevention is as important as 
cure in every physician’s practice, you can 
take your physical examination with the 
exuberance and nonchalance of a ro19 
doughboy facing the medico on his last day 
in the army. 
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experience. How many instances do you 
know where a divorce action has been 
fought through, one spouse seeking free- 
dom and the other opposing? Precious 
few, if your experience is like that of those 
to whom I have put the question. But we 
need not stop with opinion and our obser- 
vation evidence upon the point. The 
United States Census Bureau conducts 
an annual inquiry into the statistics on 
divorce and we can look to its results for 
help. For 1929, the Bureau reported the 
granting of 201,468 divorces in the United 
States. For the cases for which there were 
detailed statistics 87.1 percent were un- 
contested; 11.8 percent contested. A 
high figure this, eighty-seven out of a hun- 
dred cases, with no contest at all! 

But even these figures do not tell the 
whole story. There are some queer things 
in the statistics of those contests, the re- 
maining 11.8 percent. Nevada, with a 
divorce record of nearly seventy divorces 
per thousand of married population for 
1929 reports 62 percent contested cases, 
while New York, with only one divorce per 
thousand married people for the same year, 
reports less than seven percent contests. 
Can it be that Nevada’s divorce court is 
a real battle ground, while New York’s 
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is not? A surprising statement if true. 

The explanation is that the ‘“‘contest’’ as 
reported by the Census Bureau may not 
be a real contest at all. Filing an answer 
by the defendant in the suit is alone suf- 
ficient to put the case in the contested 
class in the census report. But this is for 
convenience in classification only. What 
makes a substantial contest is what hap- 
pens after the answer is filed; does the party 
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fight the case through? As a matter of fact 
the very purpose of an answer may be to 
allow the suit to be hurried to conclusion 
faster than it could be if the defending 
party were not technically in court. He 
becomes technically in court by answering. 
Even without considering this list of “‘con- 
tested”’ cases at all, we have a striking re- 
sult, with nearly nine out of ten divorce 
suits, the country over, in which the “de- 
fense’’ does not say a word. Further than 
that the census figures do not take us. But 
here would be enough for a pretty sweep- 
Almost nine out of ten 
divorce actions the country over present 
not even a semblance of contentious liti- 
gation. 

Recently there has been presented an- 
other piece of evidence that brings us 
closer to reality in our knowledge of the 
operation of the divorce mill than any- 
thing we have had heretofore. The evi- 
dence is the result of a study made by 
Leon C. Marshall and Geoffrey May under 
the auspices of the Institute of Law of 
Johns Hopkins University in co-operation 
with the Judicial Council of Maryland. 
The investigators studied 3306 different 
cases begun in Maryland in 1929 for di- 


What About Divorce? 
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vorce, annulment of marriage or alimony, 
all the year’s grist for which the records 
were sufficiently complete for examination. 
The results are based not upon guesswork 
but upon individual case analysis and ob- 
servation. 

In nearly half the cases (44.1 percent) 
the defending party answered. The per- 
centage of answers is high in Maryland, 
highest in the country in 1929 except for 
Nevada and the District of Columbia. But 
there was a contest at the hearing in about 
five percent—one case out.of twenty. But 
in only about half of this small fraction was 
there contest about the granting of the di- 
vorce; the dispute was over some inci- 
dental matter, such as alimony, counsel 
fees, custody of children and the like. The 
actual contest with regard to granting of a 
divorce decree comes down to about one 
case out of forty or fifty. 

Elaboration or comment upon the re- 
sults thus shown would be painting the 
lily. Granting of divorce is unopposed in 
nearly forty-nine suits out of fifty. So far 
as the other partner is concerned, a spouse 
who wants a divorce can be pretty sure of 
getting it. Does this mean that divorce in 
this country has become solely a matter of 
consent of the individuals concerned? No, 
it does not take us that far. 

Divorces are granted, not to all who may 
ask, but only to those who in asking show 
one or more of the causes for divorce spe- 
cified in the local statute. These grounds, 
as has been said, vary from State to State. 
The complaining party must make out a 
case by his evidence, even though the other 
spouse offers no defense and may indeed be 
equally anxious for freedom. 

How many people who get divorces 
actually have a case which complies with 
the rules of law governing the granting of 
such decrees? Here we have no statistics to 
help us, and small chance to get any. One 
can hardly picture a successful litigant 
smilingly telling a Johns Hopkins investi- 
gator how he told a fake story to the court 
and got a decree. One thing is clear—the 
chance of bringing exaggeration or false- 
hood to the surface is obviously much less 
in an uncontested case where the defend- 
ing party offers no counter testimony and 
does not subject the story of the plaintiff 
and his witnesses to cross examination. 

In England an officer called the King’s 
Proctor is supposed to make an independ- 
ent investigation prior to the granting of a 
final decree and advise the court of the 
discovery of anything relevant which has 
not been presented. How effective the 
system is, I do not know. In most of our 
States we have nothing comparable to this 
officer to aid a court in its determination 
of a case. With both parties willing or 
anxious for a divorce and no one to check 
upon the evidence presented, the. chances 
for presenting a case which will comply 
with the statutory requirements would 
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seem to be pretty good. The Maryland 
figures show how good they are. Of the 
suits for absolute divorce begun in 1929 
only 1.1 percent were denied. In more than 
jo percent a decree for the plaintiff had 
been granted when the investigation work 
closed in May, 1931. The remainder were 
still pending or had been dismissed by the 
party. The chances for defeat are very 
small when a case is actually brought to a 
hearing. 

Ninety-nine percent of Maryland di- 
vorces were given for desertion or adultery. 
The testimony is a matter of written rec- 
ord; the investigators examined it in a large 
number of cases. The results are interest- 
ing. In the abandonment cases the testi- 
mony shows a pronounced tendency to be- 
come almost purely formal, a bare state- 
ment that the deserting spouse “just 
packed up and left’’ or something of that 
sort. Corroborative testimony is equally 
laconic. The formal case under the statute 
is proved; the decree follows. 

The showing of the adultery cases brings 
some surprises. It has been judicially ob- 
served that this offense is customarily com- 
mitted in secrecy: “It is rarely indeed,” 
said an eminent English judge, “that the 
parties are surprised in the direct act of 
adultery.” But in Maryland divorces for 
adultery in 1929 (382 of them) there was 
an eye witness to the act of adultery in 
more than one-fifth of the cases, and in 
almost another fifth there was testimony 
of direct observation of such compro- 
mising situations as to leave little room 
for doubt as to the act itself. Are Mary- 
landers less skillful in concealment than the 
citizens of other States are judicially sup- 
posed to be, or may we infer that persons 
wishing for divorce are not loath to pro- 
vide the necessary hearty co-operation? 
One can hardly escape the latter inference. 
Surely nothing like this could be accom- 
plished in litigation without at least 
acquiescence, if not hearty co-operation, 
from the supposedly opposing side. 

It does not seem too much to say that 
divorce has become pretty much a matter 
of consent of the parties concerned, sub- 
ject only to the formal proof of the case 
under the statute. That proof is facili- 
tafed by the absence of defense by the sup- 
posedly opposing party. We do not know 
statistically and probably cannot find out 
how much exaggeration and evidence- 
manufacturing there is. But surely there 
is every facility for it. 


IGRATORY divorce adds its com- 

plications to the problem. The legal 
rule is that the only State whose courts are 
competent to sever a marriage by divorce 
is that where the parties to the suit have 
their permanent home, in legal language, 
their domicile. The marriage relation, the 
argument runs, is of concern to the State, 
and the State most concerned is where the 
man and his wife live. But often divorce 
seekers find it convenient to pursue legal 
freedom elsewhere. Some States are more 
liberal in grounds for divorce than others, 
and if one cannot get a divorce for adultery 
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at home perhaps it may be had for mental 
cruelty in some more hospitable place. 
Then, too, if the suit is far from home there 
is less chance that the press will make so 
much of it, at any rate if one is a private 
citizen and not a cinema star. Nevada is 
famous for these divorces, Mexico is doing 
pretty well, and lawyers are receiving ad- 
vertising from Cuba extolling the advant- 
ages of the quick divorce machinery of that 
fair island. We all know people who have 
been through a divorce mill of this type. 

Here is another place where legal rules 
and social custom part company. Suppose 
a New Yorker leaves his wife in New York, 
makes a flying trip to Mexico and procures 
one of those quick action divorces. Then 
he marries the lady whose entrance into 
the picture supplied the motive force for 
his Mexican excursion. There are plenty of 
well considered decisions in the books to 
the effect that the gentleman in question 
may be jailed for bigamy. If instead of 
being prosecuted for bigamy he dies, there 
is other good authority for saying that lady 
number one and not lady number two may 
have the widow’s share of his estate. One 
can find the statement made in court de- 
cisions, over and over again, that a divorce 
secured in a State not the home of either 
the husband or wife is void. Yet the mill 
grinds merrily on, and its product is, 
seemingly, entirely acceptable socially. 

It’s puzzling business, and it may well 
be that this social acceptance is beginning 
to have some effect on the law, and thought- 
ful students of the law are again looking at 
their precedents and beginning to wonder 
if the whole problem can be dismissed by 
calling the migratory divorce “void.’’ How 
much risk is there, for instance, of a 
bigamy prosecution? Well, if this Reno or 
Mexican trip is a matter of arrangement 
between a husband or wife neither one of 
them will be likely to complain to the pub- 
lic authorities. The prosecuting attorney 
can hardly become a marital knight errant 
on his own initiative; he has too many 
other things to keep him busy. Trouble 
some questions about property can be 
avoided by adequate arrangements in ad- 
vance. A settlement can be made, and 
that will be effective, if it is carefully 
drawn so as not to be construed by a court 
to be in furtherance of divorce. 

Going a step further, there is legal au- 
thority that this “void” decree may be 
effective, under some conditions, as be- 
tween the parties to that divorce action. 
Suppose when the husband begins his 
action in Reno, the wife employs counsel 
and he, at her direction, puts in an answer 
in the suit. No further defense is made, the 
case is heard and a decree of divorce given. 
There are cases that say that since both of 
these people were in court, neither one can 
question the decree as between themselves. 
It is all very complicated and he would be 
a bold lawyer who would make a cate- 
gorical statement in broad terms of the 
present state of the law. Outlines are 
blurred, and many family tragedies will be 
staged in the legal arena before the picture 
becomes clear. (Continued on page 50) 
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I wish we did not have this migratory 
divorce business. Laymen go through 
legal forms thinking they have accom- 
plished something, and they may be only 
getting themselves and other people into 
serious trouble. We could get rid of most 
of it if we had uniformity in causes for 
divorce and uniform residence require- 
ments. 

There has been a proposed uniform 
statute on the subject for a number of 
years but few States have adopted it. Nor 
are they likely to do so. In some States the 
statute would add more causes for divorce; 
in others remove some that already exist. 
Neither change, especially the former, is 
apt to be favorably received by legisla- 
tures. Another difficulty is that some 
States make a policy of encouraging foreign 
divorce business just as New England goes 
in for more innocent vacation patronage. 
A single recalcitrant State would block the 
whole movement for uniformity. A con- 
stitutional amendment and federal legis- 
lation following it would, of course, be 
effective. 

One may doubt after the recent sad ex- 
perience with the ‘Noble Experiment”’ 
whether public sentiment would support 
another entry by the federal Government 
into what seems primarily a local affair. 


stand under the eyes of the Governor of the 
State and hundreds of visitors who had 
come to witness the colorful ceremonies, 
from the boy I had met the first day of 
camp. The following summer I was on 
duty at Fort Adams, the post at Newport 
which overlooks the yacht- and destroyer- 
dotted waters of Narragansett Bay. Joe 
wrote me from Devens where he was then 
in the red course, as the second year is 
designated. He informed me he had won 
the scholarship offered each summer to a 
C. M. T. C. trainee by one of the leading 
technical colleges in the East. 

In the summer of 1932 I was back at 
Devens again. Joe was a third year man— 
a white student—and the camp had not 
been underway long when he was selected 
to be student lieutenant of his company. 
He had a strong, penetrating voice, and 
mornings, which are always given over to 
military drill and instruction, I would 
watch him with his outfit on the parade 
ground, a tall, strapping youth calling out 
commands and giving firm advice to basics. 
At evening parades and reviews Joe would 
march by the reviewing stand, his sword 
at salute, a fine picture of Young America. 
By the end of summer his company’s 
guidon carried many fluttering ribbons, 
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So we shall probably get along without any 
thoroughgoing change. In addition there 
may well be increasing legal recognition 
given somewhat tardily to these migratory 
divorces if social acceptance of them be- 
comes general. 

Nor shall we, probably, have an im- 
mediate overhauling of divorce machinery 
apart from its migratory aspects. Increase 
in divorce has come in the face of a tend- 
ency to stiffen rather than to relax legal 
requirements. The present scheme of 
things gives a great many people what they 
want—freedom from what they regard as 
a burdensome matrimonial yoke. We 
should do well to face the fact that divorce 
actions are no longer legal contests, if they 
ever were, and readjust our machinery 
accordingly. We could refashion our legal 
machinery so that we would no longer go 
through the pretense that one party was 
fighting for a decree, and the other trying 
to block it. But we probably shall not do 
so. 

Without being cynical one may observe 
that intellectual honesty in things of this 
sort is not one of our conspicuous at- 
tributes. There are numerous other in- 
stances where we insist upon retaining 
legal forms long after their real significance 
is passed. We still keep on our books Sun- 
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testimonials to the outfit’s excellence on 
parade, and Joe was credited with being 
responsible in considerable measure for 
that success. 

A few days before camp closed he was 
again among the group of young men who 
lined up before the reviewing stand on 
Governor’s Day to receive cups and medals 
for prowess in military and athletic ac- 
tivities. He got medals for being the out- 
standing white student in camp, for having 
won the 1oo-yard dash in the track and 
field meet and for having been a member 
of the camp baseball league title winners. 
He came around to see me that night be- 
fore attending a dance the trainees were 
holding in the recreation hall. 

“T expect to see you picked as student 
regimental commander next summer, Joe,” 
I said to him. 

“T’d like nothing better, sir,” he replied. 
“This certainly was a lucky camp for me.” 

“Tt wasn’t luck. You worked hard and 
deserve what you got. Your company was 
picked as the best one in the regiment. 
That is one indication of your ability as a 
leader.” 

“Well, at the opening of camp it was a 
pretty sorry looking outfit, sir.” 

“The entire regiment was, Joe. It’s that 


day laws that everyone disregards. A few 
years ago an honest attorney general in 
Iowa told the legislature he thought such 
laws ought to be repealed or enforced. The 
legislature refused to repeal; enforcement 
was ordered. But juries even in face of di- 
rect evidence of violation refused to con- 
vict. The enforcement campaign was a 
flop. If another instance is wanted na- 
tional prohibition supplies it. We are un- 
willing to obey; we have been slow in 
finding courage to repeal. 

The answer to the question of divorce is 
not just a matter of legal machinery; in- 
deed that question is distinctly of second- 
ary importance. The primary question is 
that of social policy. What ought society, 
in this day and age, to do with two people 
who, once being married, now want to be 
free? That is a question in which the law- 
yer’s voice is only one of those which should 
be heard before the answer is made. The 
psychologist, the sociologist, the physician, 
the social worker, the clergyman all have 
something to contribute. It is likely that 
this is one of those human problems to 
which we shall never have a completely 
satisfactory answer. But if we approach it 
with unclouded eye and open mind we 
shall have a better answer than we now 
have. 


way every year. Evening parades the first 
week are ragged affairs but it is amazing 
the way you fellows develop in a month. 
The review this afternoon would have 
been a credit to Regulars. The colonel ad- 
mitted that. And it was especially im- 
pressive because you student officers 
handled the entire ceremony yourselves. 
The Regular Army men and Reserves who 
have been training you worked hard and 
effectively but they had the material to 
work with. You demonstrated that today.” 

“T came in to thank you for showing my 
folks about camp today, sir. They en- 
joyed it a lot—the kitchen was a big sur- 
prise to my mother.” 

“Yes, your mother certainly was de- 
lighted with the mess. She had not realized 
the large amount of food used. For this 
evening’s meal, for example, the bakers 
had to bake three thousand rolls and the 
cooks prepared 800 pounds of chicken. 
Then there were 100 gallons of ice cream 
made with the new equipment recently 
installed. Did your folks stay to try the 
mess?” 

“Yes, they did, sir. Father got a great 
kick out of the ice cream. He,said he fig- 
ured we would be adequately fed but he 
didn’t expect dessert.”’ 
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“Your father should have been at 
Adams a couple of years ago. One day the 
Secretary of War visited camp and at the 
close of the review he singled out one of the 
boys and asked him a few questions about 
camp life. At the conclusion of the inter- 
view, the Secretary asked the boy what he 
would like for dessert that evening. The 
youngster promptly replied: ‘Strawberry 
shortcake, sir,’ to the delight of the regi- 
ment and to the horror of the mess officer. 
The latter did some tall scrambling to fill 
the order. He rushed an army truck to 
Boston for berries and the bakers worked 
at top speed. But when the regiment and 
the Secretary of War sat down to supper 
that evening there was strawberry short- 
cake for dessert.” 

Two days later camp broke and I said 
goodby to Joe as he came out of the long 
warehouse where the boys were turning in 
their uniforms and getting back their own 
clothes. You could tell with half an eye 
how great an improvement camp had made 
in them. Tanned and clear-eyed, there was 
a smartness in their carriage that civvies 
could not conceal. Drill every morning 
and then swimming, baseball or outdoor 
basketball in the afternoon had toughened 
them and they were going back to school, 
office and shop fitter than ever. It was not 
only their bodies, however, that had bene- 
fited during the 30 days they had been the 
guests of Uncle Sam. Their minds had not 
been neglected. The lessons of a tempered 
disci>line, the daily lectures on citizenship 
and the spiritual guidance of chaplains of 
all faiths had not been given in vain. They 
were preparing to leave camp, a noisy and 
apparently heedless crowd of American 
boys, but underneath that surface ex- 
uberance there were the sobering effects of 
a regulated daily routine and disciplined 
life. 


_ the young men I have encountered 
in Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
have not been Joes. Not all of them have 
come back four years, finally to become 
blue students and eligible for a commission 
in the Reserve. But there are hundreds 
who do and they, naturally, are the men 
who stand out. You can spot a blue nine 
times out of ten without seeing the desig- 
nating insignia. His bearing will tell the 
story. Often they are called to the Press 
Bureau to be photographed or to furnish 
information for newspapers, and their con- 
duct as trainees and gentlemen is nearly 
always excellent. I have seen parents who 
came to visit their boys in camp wide- 
eyed at the change wrought in them. 

If the thousands are not all Joes, the 
great majority resemble him in some re- 
spect or other. Difference in upbringing, 
environment and education naturally af- 
fects the progress boys make, although the 
donning of the uniform levels them all 
down to scratch. From then on it’s up to 
the boy. O’Brien, Perroni, Brown, Le- 
Blanc, Marczyk—the same opportunities, 
the same privileges, the same advantages 
are offered them all. If a boy has got the 
stuff he will get a chance to show it, wheth- 
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er it be at drill, in firing a rifle, or pitching 
a baseball. 

Within a few weeks the citizen army, 
38,000 strong, will be on its way to half a 
hundred camps located from one end of the 
country to the other; at McKinley in 


Maine, at the Presidio of Monterey in | 


California, at Monroe in Virginia, at Sill 
in Oklahoma—to name but a few of the 
army posts where they are conducted. 
Freckle-faced Irish lads, olive-skinned 


Italians, brown-eyed Yankees, black- | 
haired French boys, tow-headed Poles— | 
Americans all and within twenty-four | 
hours after the first roll call they are call- | 
ing each other by their first names, dis- | 


covering a keen zest in new companion- 
ships and enjoying a completely changed 
mode of life. There will be mornings of 
“squads right,” target practice, field, coast 
artillery and signal corps work. At the 


cavalry camps the youths who love horses | 


will ride to their heart’s content. 


One of the interesting things I have 


noted while on duty at these camps is the 
patience and tact the Regular Army officers 
and enlisted men and Reserve officers bring 
to their work in handling and training the 
boys. Carefully selected training cadres 
are chosen for each C. M. T. C. company 
and it is a matter of considerable pride 
among these men to develop the best out- 
fit possible. Discipline must be tempered 
with a keen understanding of human na- 
ture. The youths are not under the regular 
rigid army discipline; they are at liberty 
to go home any time, although they rarely 
leave. That situation imposes a somewhat 
unusual and difficult task upon the officers 
and it is a fine commentary on the Regular 
Army personnel that the camps are con- 
ducted with such splendid results. 

Perhaps the great success of these camps 
is best indicated by the fact that during the 
past twelve years they have been held, 
more than 375,000 young men have been 
trained in them and a quarter of a million 
have had to be turned away because there 
were no provisions made to accommodate 
them. 

I have met hundreds of boys and 
their parents enthusiastic about the camps 
and the growing popularity of the C. M. 
T. C. clearly shows how that enthusiasm 
is spreading. This coming summer Joe is 
going to bring along a chap who probably 
will be a first-rate basic and what Joe is 
doing will doubtless be duplicated by 
scores of other fellows who have been to 
camp in past years. 

Herbert Hoover, when President, de- 
clared that experience had “thoroughly 
justified”’ the establishing of the camps and 
he added that he looked “with hope and 


confidence to their continued and increas- | 


ing usefulness.” And before him Calvin 
Coolidge had publicly acknowledged and 
commended the “practical patriotism” of 
the citizen army, an army of high-spirited 
youths who have been trained to be good 
American citizens and equipped in some 


measure at least to know how to defend | 
their country should that emergency ever | 


arise. 
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O WONDER that cow was 
cowed! Brother, there isn’t a 

steer in Texas that could stand up un- 
der the fumes of that smudgy smoke! 
But that’s the only good argument 
we ever heard for strong, heavy to- 
bacco in a soggy pipe. Every man in 
the cow punching game—and out of 
it—should smoke good, mild tobacco 
in a well-kept pipe. Take Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Burley mixture, for example. 
There’s a smoke that’s as mild as a 
prairie evening, but there’s flavor in 
it... rich... full bodied ... satisfying 
...and kept fresh in gold foil. On your 
next trip to your tobacco store make 
this resolution . . . “Smoke the tobacco 
that has become a national favorite.” 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. A-#35 
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V V ITH PRICE reductions 


throughout, the Roosevelt 
Hotel now offers you 
Rooms from $4.00 a day. 
Only the prices have been 
reduced. The Roosevelt 
standards of service and 
courtesy have been rigidly 
maintained. Won't you 
stay with us when you 
next visit New York? 
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First Friend to Families 


(Continued from page 3) 


can stretch a dollar further than anybody 
ever thought possible. Erickson is on the 
job early in the morning and rarely gets 
through before eight at night. Incidentally, 
O’Reilly himself spends three or four hours 
a day at the Bureau’s warehouse. There’s 
plenty of work there, for in addition to 
taking care of the incoming goods and 
helping to hand out clothing and furniture, 
some one must be on hand to get reports 
from the candy-vending machines out 
through the county on which the Bureau 
collects a share of the gross, and someone 
has to take care of the incoming tops from 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale bottles, for each 
of which the manufacturer pays the 
Bureau a one-cent premium. Then there is 
the Bureau’s novelette campaign. Its 
salesmen go out over the county with a 
group of historical booklets that sell for a 
dollar, providing Legionnaires with jobs 
and the Bureau with money to buy things 
temporarily out of stock. 

The administrative costs of the Bureau 
are low, for Erickson and the three or four 
Legionnaires assisting him (two of them 
are kept busy with shoes alone) get scarcely 
more than a living wage. The county 
Auxiliares help out with the rehabilitation 
of clothing. If a garment is so far gone that 
it can’t be used any other way it swells the 
pile of rags, which are baled and sold to 
paper manufacturers. 

In its first two years the Bureau oc- 
casionally got antique furniture and glass, 
as well as rare postage stamps and books 
that would make a collector’s holiday, and 
these Erickson sold at good prices, using 
the money for clothing to supplement what 
could be salvaged from direct gifts. Old 
magazines and newspapers represented an- 
other asset. The antiques and stamps 
don’t come in any more, and the amount 
received for paper is so small that it just 
about pays for its handling. But there are 
many of the so-called luxury items on the 
bureau’s floors or shelves—evening gowns, 
radios, pianos, for instance—and many 
people drop in of a day to look over the 
stock, and some of them make purchases. 

Last fall the annual Armistice Ball 
brought in only $600 and it looked as if the 
Salvage Bureau, with its needs ballooning 
rapidly and its income deflated, would have 
to curtail. But the Legionnaires and Auxil- 
iares all over the county jumped into the 
breach. They organized card parties and 
other affairs, made fresh forays into their 
own cellars and attics and appealed to their 
neighbors, and with the help of the news- 
papers and radio stations got money and 
material enough to see the Bureau through 
the winter. The wind can be mighty bitter 
sweeping in from Lake Erie but no ex- 
service family appealing to the Bureau for 
aid was turned down. Most of the posts 
have a “salvage night” every so often, so 
that the needs of the Bureau are con- 
stantly kept before the 25,000 Legionnaires 


and Auxiliares throughout Erie County. 

Every Saturday from.5:15 to 5:30 in the 
afternoon there is a Salvage Hour over 
Station WKBW. Legionnaire Roy Nagle, 
who is master of ceremonies, is Buffalo’s 
best known publicity man, and the pro- 
grams cooked up by him and Colonel 
Douglas P. Walker, county radio chairman, 
are famous out in the western part of New 
York State. Just in case you want to tune 
in on the program, WKBW operates on 
1480 kilocycles. Stations WBEN and 
WEBR are also generous in the amount of 
publicity they give the Bureau. The local 
newspapers have always offered helpful 
co-operation. 

The Salvage Bureau is a semi-official 
agency of the city of Buffalo, and came into 
being in 1930 because the State’s poor laws 
did not allow the city to furnish needy 
veterans with clothing and furniture. The 
city has spent more than a million dollars 
in the last twelve months providing 
sustenance through The American Legion 
Relief Committee at City Hall headed by 
E. P. Kelly, Jr. Groceries, rents, fuel and 
light, and hospital attendance accounted 
for nearly the whole of this sum. 

On charity accorded non-service cases 
the city receives from the State forty 
cents for every dollar expended, and it 
is likely that next year this benefit will 
accrue for aid given war veterans by the 
city. The Legion has asked the Legis- 
lature to make such a change in the law. 

Some idea of the needs of the situation 
the past winter may be gained from a com- 
parison between the amount the city, 
through Legionnaire Kelly’s committee, 
spent last January as compared with the 
same month in 1931 and 1932. In 1931 it 
was $53,155.83, for 1,661 families. Last 
year the total was $113,643.25 and 3,076 
families received aid. In January of this 
year 4,462 families were given $122,898.00. 
Divide this sum by the number of families 
involved and it will be seen that nobody’s 
getting too much. In fact, the committee, 
weighing the needs of the families which it 
serves, feels that it is doing no more than 
hold the last line of defense against cold, 
hunger and stark desolation. 

Mr. Kelly’s committee maintains con- 
tact with those in need through twenty- 
eight field workers who are responsible for 
families in designated portions of the city. 
Upon a call for help in a particular section 
the inspector looks up the family and with- 
in twenty-four hours (sooner if it is an 
emergency case) the aid is forthcoming. On 
the order of these inspectors material at 
the Legion’s salvage bureau is made avail- 
able to a family. The red-tape of investi- 
gation can be cut, definitely and quickly, 
for the Bureau honors also orders issued by 
the County Commander, the County 
Service Officer, and any of the thirty-two 
Post Commanders in the county. The in- 
vestigation is the usual procedure, however. 
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All of the investigators are Legionnaires. 

Sometimes by a legal hocus-pocus a 
needy Legion household loses its furniture. 
The salvage bureau’s contacts with busi- 
ness houses throughout the city bring it 
some of this repossessed furniture on oc- 
casion and it has sometimes returned to a 
family in the afternoon the very same coal 
stove and bed that were given up in the 
morning. 

Of course most families need clothing 
more than furniture, and on a winter’s day 
Erickson and his assistants have been 
known to pass out more than a hundred 
overcoats and a thousand suits of under- 
wear. When there are eight or ten in a 
family the job of outfitting them against 
the cold winds that sweep off the lake is 
not one to be done in two or three minutes. 


75,000 Miles 


The Bureau’s work is not so insistently 
necessary to the very existence of needy 
families as spring runs into summer, but 
the revenues jump upward toward the end 
of June, for people who have rented sum- 
mer cottages come to see what the Bureau 
offers in the way of cheap, substantial 
furniture. 

The success of the Salvage Bureau shows 
what teamwork can do under intelligent di- 
rection. The Erie County Legionnaires 
will be glad to offer detailed suggestions 
to any post or county organization on how 
to go about the job of starting such a 
bureau. Certainly it would be hard to find 
a more inspiring instance of that “‘de- 
votion to mutual helpfulness” which is 
pledged to their buddies by members of 
The American Legion. 


with Pershing 


(Continued from page 11) 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was com- 
manding officer. 

General Pershing went into the Argonne 
on September 24, 1918, two days before 
the big drive started. The train was 
parked in the woods at Souilly, not far 
from Verdun and Bar-le-Duc. The Gen- 
eral and his aides left the train every 
morning by automobile and returned late 
in the afternoon. I often wished I might 
have accompanied them on these trips 
along the line but it was my job to see 
that they were provided with lunches and 
other essential paraphernalia. General 
Pershing stayed in the woods at Souilly 
from September 24th to the Armistice, 
leaving only for a day at a time to rush to 
Paris or Chaumont. We always traveled 
at night, spending the next day in Paris or 
Chaumont and returning to Souilly the 
following night. 

In looking over my old train orders, I 
am struck by the fact that these trips to 
Paris during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive 
must have had a most important bearing 
on the eventual signing of the Armistice, 
although I have no personal knowledge of 
what went on there. I find that between 
October 21st and November oth General 
Pershing visited Paris four times. On the 
night of November oth he left Paris, ar- 
riving in Chaumont the morning of the 
toth. Armistice night, November 11th, 
he left Chaumont for Paris, arriving there 
the next morning. 

Having a train of ten cars close up to- 
ward the Argonne for nearly seven weeks 
was something of a gamble as to whether 
or not there would be any train to take 
out. To make discovery from the air as 
difficult as possible I had a huge dark 
canvas covering made which we placed 
over the locomotive. The fire was kept up 
in the engine at all times and the covering 
shielded the glare from the fire-box door. 
There were special light-proof curtains 
already on every window, but to make our 
position even more secret I had curtains 
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built over each car platform so that no 
matter how much light there was inside 
the train or engine none could shine out 
to give the enemy the idea that the woods 
were occupied. Though a train of French 
heavy railroad artillery occupied a track 
next to us our train was never discovered 
by the enemy. At least we never suffered 
a direct hit by air bombs or long-distance 
shells, although plenty were dropped all 
around us. 

It was our experience, however, to 
travel through bombed areas on several 
occasions. Once at Boulogne, where we 
were waiting for General Pershing and 
Secretary Baker, who had gone to London, 
the cars were sprinkled with splinters 
from bombs dropped nearby. Again, in 
Paris we were parked alongside some gas 
tanks while an air raid was in progress. 
Fortunately the bombs missed the tanks 
or a requisition would have been made out 
for one new traveling field headquarters. 
During the German spring drive in 1918 
we were going through Amiens with Sec- 
retary Baker as one of our guests. A huge 
crowd was in the railroad yards and Mr. 
Baker inquired of Count de Chambrun 
of the General’s staff what all the excite- 
ment was about. The Count replied that | 
the town was being bombed and that the | 
railroad station was the special target. 
We. went on through, past the shattered | 
station, to the accompaniment of a hail of 
shrapnel on the roofs and sides of the | 
coaches. 

In reaching the decision that a train 
should be made up for the Commander- | 
in-Chief’s private use, the powers that be 
neglected the obvious fact—obvious to me 
at least—that money is a necessity with 
which to buy food, cigars, wine and the 
multiple number of other things which 
such a train should have on hand. As 
no one showed any great interest in this 
matter it seeemed to be up to me, just as 
it was to create the field headquarters 
from two coaches (Continued on page 54) 
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and two French soldiers I found in the 
raiJroad yards at Chaumont into a com- 
plete train with adequate personnel. From 
here and there I stocked the train originally 
but after that I did a strictly cash business. 
All the food that General Pershing’s guests 
consumed was charged to his contingent 
fund but at the end of the month Colonel 
Quekemeyer paid me back on presentation 
of a bill. The officers and enlisted men 
could pay either by the meal, the day or 
the month. Most of them chose the latter 
method. I was always available on pay 
day. 

General Pershing at one time was a 
great cigar smoker but gave them up on the 
advice of his physician. We always 
passed cigarettes at the end of each meal 
and it was the General’s custom to take 
one, light it, and throw it away after two 
or three puffs. He would smoke only a 
cork tipped cigarette and as these were 
mighty scarce in France we practiced the 
subterfuge of putting one cork tip in the 
cover of the box of whatever brand we 
happened to have on hand. The box was 
passed to General Pershing first. He would 
take the lone cork tipped smoke from the 
cover, the plain ends going to his guests, 
who were unaware that they got one 
brand and their host another. 

In looking over my account book I see 
that I charged the contingent fund three 
francs each for two breakfasts eaten by 
the Prince of Wales. He boarded the train 
at Paris and rode to Chaumont, staying 
all night and returning the next morning. 
Three francs was the set charge for break- 
fast and six francs for lunch or dinner. 
My account book contains the names of 
General Pétain, Secretary Baker, numer- 
ous Congressmen and ambassadors who 
made tours of inspection, many high-rank- 
ing generals whose names are history and 
equally high-ranking civilians of many 
nations. 

One of the most pleasant companion- 
ships I formed on the train was with 
Warren Pershing, the General’s son, who 
came to France after the Armistice with 
Secretary Baker. He stayed with his dad 
until his return to the States in Septem- 


ber, 1919. Warren was then seven or 
eight years old. He graduated from Yale 
not so long ago, which is additional proof 
that some of us are getting along. Warren 
was in uniform at all times and carried 
a toy rifle to which was added a bayonet 
when we discovered that a German civilian 
had in some mysterious way boarded the 
train while it was on the Rhine, apparently 
thinking it was a regular passenger train. 
Warren stood guard duty alongside the 
train in company with René de Chambrun, 
son of Colonel, now General de Chambrun, 
descendant of La Fayette and brother- 
in-law of the late Nicholas Longworth. 

Though the tension lifted from everyone 
after the Armistice was signed it meant, 
for General Pershing, a long series of 
trips, most of which were made at night. 
His days were fully taken up with confer- 
ences and official receptions in France, 
Italy, Belgium and Germany. In German 
stations our train always used the Kaiser’s 
private entrance, all German railway 
stations having such special facilities for 
royalty. Oftentimes, on these post-Arm- 
istice trips, our officers and guests would 
depart with the automobiles in the morning 
while we changed our position many miles 
so that we might meet them that night. 
Once, at Coblenz, our train was parked 
on the west bank while the automobiles 
were on the east bank. General Pershing 
suddenly decided he would go down the 
Rhine to Cologne on a boat. We had the 
péculiar situation of his train proceeding 
along one bank, his automobiles on the 
other, while he rode in the middle of Ger- 
many’s famous river on a boat with the 
American and his four-star flags flying 
from the masthead. We all connected up 
at British Headquarters at Cologne. 

In the summer of 1919 General Pershing, 
Secretary Baker and other notable civilian 
and military figures made a complete 
inspection of the battlefields, both in 
France and in Belgium. In the latter 
country, Prince Leopold came aboard the 
train and stayed two weeks, much to 
everyone’s delight. 

September 1, 1919, found General Per- 
shing at Brest, preparatory to boarding 


the Leviathan, which was to take him back 
to the United States. Marshal Foch came 
toBrest tosay goodbye to General Pershing. 

Five days out from Brest, on September 
5, 1919, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
A. E. F. ceased to bear that title. The 
Senate on that date confirmed him in the 
rank of General of the Armies, an honor 
given to but three other combat com- 
manders in our history—Grant, Sherman 
and Sheridan. 

Just before I boarded the tender for the 
Leviathan I received from the French 
Government this example of military 
literature: 

“Received of Major Earl L. Thornton, 
Q. M. Corps, U. S. Army, the Train of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Expeditionary Force, including the French 
and American equipment and supplies.”’ 

It was like saying goodbye to a friend as 
I took a last look at the ten coaches and 
locomotive, their roofs and sides dented 
by shrapnel and with the dust of seventy- 
five thousand miles on the trucks and drive 
wheels. The train had been a good sol- 
dier, and I shall always remember it with 
pride and affection. 


In 1915 Earl L. Thornton joined the 
Second Illinois Cavalry, organized for ser- 
vice on the Mexican border. The Second was 
disbanded without secing border service, but 
Thornton took the examination for a com- 
mission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
was made a captain in 1916. He was called 
to active duty May 12, 1917, being sent im- 
mediately to Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, and 
sailing for France August 22d. He returned 
on the Leviathan in September, 1919, with 
General Pershing and others of his staff. 
On his discharge he returned to his former 
place as assistant manager of the Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago, where, in 1919, he organized 
Hotel LaSalle Post of The American Legion. 
He is a Past Commander of that post and is 
at present a member of Advertising Men’s 
Post of Chicago. He is now a colonel in the 
organized reserve, having been a captain and 
major during his active service in the A. E. F. 
He is vice-president and general manager of 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 


Be a Step Watcher 


report of the convention at from 25 to 35 
cents a page. The convention had been 
talkative and the reports ran into money. 
When the stenographic company threat- 
ened suit to collect, there were loud howls. 
Action taken against the company resulted 
in its disbarment from the use of the United 
States mails. 

Making some money on the side is a 
commendable ambition which many a 
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wage-earner and housewife shares. Thou- 
sands have tried writing motion picture 
scenarios, and one astute fellow saw where 
he could cash in on that urge. He adver- 
tised that for a modest sum he would copy- 
right your scenario and submit it to motion 
picture producers, and he lived up to the 
letter of his word. Each scenario sent him 
he reduced to a synopsis and printed it 
in a small magazine which he copyrighted 


for $2 and sent to various producers. So 
far as we could discover, this device sold 
no scenarios. Producers ignored the maga- 
zine or glanced at it and threw it in the 
wastebasket. But the promoter, garnering 
his fees, was in the clear and the only 
weapon which could be used against him 
was publicity. 7 

The old song racket is more lively than 
ever. Song “publishers” mail glowing 
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circulars mentioning the big money made 
by songwriters. Why not use your spare 
time to cut in on these profits? They will 
set music to your words and print copies of 
the song. All you do is pay the expenses 
of publication and wait for the royalties 
to roll in. In all probability your only 
return on your $40 or $50 fee is a few 
printed copies of the song, for the “pub- 
lisher’”’ has no intention of taking on the 
large expense and trouble of popularizing 
asong. For this scheme, like the scenarios, 
the antidote is widespread publicity. 

No book agent at the door could reach 
the heights of subtlety of the “medical 
instructor” who approached a factory 
owner and asked to be allowed to give a 
free health talk to employes during the 
noon hour. Why free? the owner asked. 
Because a group of doctors were paying his 
expenses, the “instructor” answered, and 
there would be no cost or obligation of any 
kind. Granted permission, he gave his 
lecture and thereupon proceeded to sell 
subscriptions for the “‘Library of Health” 
at twenty dollars each. The Hartford, 
Connecticut, Better Business Bureau in- 
vestigated and took up the matter with 
the prosecutor, with the result that orders 
for the book and deposits were returned 
by the suave agent. 

Many of these instances may seem tri- 
fling. But remember that trifles multiplied 
by the public on whom they are imposed 
become tremendous. 

How can you be reasonably sure that 
you are being dealt by honestly? The 
merchant stocking his shelves and the cus- 
tomer buying from them equally have need 
of such assurance. So has the seeker after a 
job or for some form of education. Here are 





a few saving graces—read them carefully. 

For Buyers and Sellers: Practice caution. 
Before you pay, investigate fully as to the 
bona-fide nature of a proposition. Be 
sure you are making no misrepresentations 
—or being deceived by any. Consulting 
experts and testing laboratories may be 
well worth the charge. 

Read a document carefully before sign- 
ing, especially the small type—that’s 
where the joker may be. This applies not 
only to a clear contract, but also to a sheet 
that may seem at first glance to be just a 
roll-call or a souvenir. 

For Sellers: Avoid flocks of superlatives 
in your advertising. It’s hard to live up 
to them. 

Practice being accurate and frank in 
your advertising. Your customers will 
learn to appreciate it. The day of tricky 
copy is past. 

Be sure that not only your published 
ads tell the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, but that the label on your goods 
and the card in your window do so as well. 

For Buyers: Don’t be hurried into a 
transaction. Cries of “Only a few left,” 
“Bargains while they last,” and “Your 
last chance to get in on the ground floor” 





have dulled many a keen judgment and | 


cost many a pretty penny. 

Don’t swallow the names of prominent 
men and institutions used as indorsements. 
Often they are used without authority or 
without adequate investigation by the in- 
dorsers. 

Beware of bait offers which are goods 
advertised at an extraordinarily low price 
for the purpose of getting you into a store 


and switching you to other merchandise} 


at fancy prices. 
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Looking Forward 


(Continued from page 17) 


in the light of the great deficit for the next 
fiscal year. They will not meet the pressing 
need of our credit situation. Provision for 
additional saving is essential, and therefore 
I am asking Congress today for new legis- 
lation laying down broad principles for the 
granting of pensions and other veteran 
benefits, and giving to the Executive the 
authority to prescribe the administrative 
details. We are unanimous in upholding 
the duty of the Government to care for 
those who suffer in its defense and for their 
widows and orphans. The application, 
however, of this great principle to large 
numbers of people involves complications, 
so great that it is almost impossible to 
draw legislation with sufficient flexibility 
to provide substantial justice in varying 
situations. The proposed legislation states 
the principles and, limited by them, per- 
mits the Executive to draw the lines of 
differentiation necessary to justice.”’ 

The immediate public reaction to the 
President’s message proved that he had 
not misinterpreted the feeling of the 
country. It revealed that the country had 
largely accepted as true the propaganda 
designed to prove that veterans’ payments 
have been unjust and exorbitant. The 
reiteration of misleading information and 
figures in articles published in most of the 
magazines with large national circulation 
had made an undeniable impression upon 
readers, and the Legion’s own presentation 
of facts never was given circulation in these 
magazines. 
gone a great change in six months. It was 
prepared to respond to any proposal which 
would cut veterans’ costs if it could be 
shown that the country would benefit by it. 

The Legion had given its main energy to 
the task of defending existing legislation at 
the hearings of the special Congressional 
committee, confident that it would win a 
full victory on the facts. It was not to be. 
The judge took the case from the jury. 
The President, and not Congress, would 
determine just how veterans’ expenditures 
should be slashed to meet the budget 
emergency. 


OTH the House and Senate were 

prompt in carrying through the Pres- 
ident’s wishes. The House abruptly passed 
the bill giving the President full power. 
The Senate passed it with equal swiftness, 
after adding twenty-six amendments, only 
a few of which were designed to protect cer- 
tain classes of veterans from the threat- 
ened destruction. 

Immediately after the President’s action 
became known, National Commander 
Louis Johnson was besieged for statements 
by the newspapers. He made plain his 
position at a mass meeting of The American 
Legion in Cleveland, Ohio, on Sunday, 
March 12th. Mr. Johnson declared that he 
would issue a statement defining the 
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Public sentiment had under- - 


Legion’s attitude as soon as he had made 
a study of the proposed legislation. He 
proceeded to National Headquarters in 
Indianapolis where he received all avail- 
able information from the National 
Legislative Committee in Washington. He 
then prepared a forma] statement, printed 
in full elsewhere in this issue, which was 
first made public in Washington immedi- 
ately after the Senate passed the bill on 
the night of Wednesday, March 15th. 

There are those in The American Legion 
who have long looked with misgivings upon 
the tendency to pyramid demands upon 
Congress. They feared a day would come, 
because of this tendency, when all our gains 
would be lost. Post-mortems are not 
pleasant, but one seems to be necessary 
now. 


OME of the legislative programs of 
our recent National Conventions have 
not been as moderate as many of us would 
have wished. I recal] that at the Portland 
National Convention, one Legionnaire who 
has always given his heart and soul to the 
Legion’s interests was courageous enough 
to take the convention platform and pre- 
dict that by piling demand upon demand 
we were hastening the day when the 
American public would turn against us. 
The same sentiment was expressed at Port- 
land by other speakers of long experience. 
The Portland National Convention 
adopted a resolution, honestly conceived, 
which had the unfortunate effect of ham- 
stringing both the National Legislative 
Committee and the National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee when these two agencies 
appeared to present the Legion’s case be- 
fore the special Joint Committee of Con- 
gress on Veterans’ Affairs. Congress, when 
it appointed this committee, defined its 
functions as follows: 

“Such committee shall conduct a thor- 
ough investigation of the operation of the 
laws and regulations relating to the relief 
of veterans of all wars and persons receiv- 
ing benefits on account of service of such 
veterans and report a national policy with 
respect to such veterans and their depend- 
ents, and shall also report and recommend 
such economies as will lessen the cost to the 
United States Government of the Veterans 
Administration. The Committee shall re- 
port to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives not later than the first day of 
January, 1933, the result of its investiga- 
tion, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable.” 

The Portland Convention resolution, 
after quoting this definition of the Con- 
gressional committee’s functions, con- 
tinued: 

“Whereas, the veterans’ laws now 
on our Federal statute books are the re- 
sult of years of study and sympathetic 
understanding of the problem of relief to 


the disabled veterans of this grateful 
nation and are a truer reflection of the at- 
titude of the American people toward a 
suitable acknowledgment of a just obliga- 
tion than would be the result at this time 
during our national economic crisis; and 

“‘Whereas, existing abuses, if any, may 
be a result of a maladministration and mis- 
application of existing veterans’ laws 
rather than as a result of any defect in such 
existing veterans’ laws, and 

“Whereas, prompt and full investigation 
and consideration of remedial action upon 
such administration and application should 
be had and taken before the drastic and 
irreparably damaging procedure of repeal 
or revision is resorted to; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the 
Fourteenth National Convention of The 
American Legion, that no action be taken 
or any recommendation made toward the 
repeal, restriction or revision of existing 
veterans’ laws, on the ground of economy. 

“Be it further resolved, that this resolu- 
tion shall be made a part of the major 
legislative and rehabilitation program of 
The American Legion and that the 
National Commander and other national 
officers, including the National Executive 
Committee, be instructed to do everything 
within their power to carry this resolution 
into effect, fully and promptly.” 

This was the unexpected result of that 
resolution, honestly conceived and honestly 
passed upon: When the public and pe- 
litical demand for reductions in veterans’ 
expenditures became overwhelming and it 
became apparent that only by a com- 
promise could the undeniably just and time- 
tested principles of veterans’ legislation be 
preserved, the Legion could not discuss 
compromise. 


HE Legion was not able to meet the 

situation in the way that common sense 
demanded it should be met. It was not able 
to say to Congress: “‘Here are certain laws 
which we did not ask for originally, which 
confer benefits for injuries which are not 
faintly related to war service, which have 
resulted in costs far greater than were 
estimated at the time they were passed.” 
We could not say: “If you must reduce ex- 
penditures, confine your cuts to these laws 
which we cannot defend, but do not de- 
stroy the fundamental structure of vet- 
erans’ legislation.” 

No, we could only suggest that Congress 
effect its demanded economies by making a 
uniform reduction of fifteen percent or 
twenty-five percent in payments made to 
all classes of beneficiaries. And in doing 
this we had to expose ourselves to a serious 
charge: that we were aiming to strike at the 
disabled service-connected veteran for the 
benefit of the non-service-connected man. 
Our enemies could charge that we were 
asking that $15 a month be taken away 
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from the man who lost an arm in the 
Argonne so that the Government could 
continue to pay the man who had been hit 
by a street car. And the enemy said plenty 
about service men hit by street cars! 

I have shown how this one resolution 
made it impossible for the Legion’s two 
committees in Washington to discuss com- 
promise. There was a second resolution 
adopted by the Portland National Con- 
vention, which might have enabled the 
Legion to bring before Congress a substi- 
tute plan for amending veterans’ legislation 
so that the structure of the World War 
Veterans’ Act could have been saved. This 
resolution, too, was conceived in honesty 
and good intentions, but it was so amended 
on the floor of the convention that it was 
robbed of any effectiveness when the 
emergency developed. That resolution di- 
rected the National Commander to appoint 
a committee to make a study of all existing 
World War legislation. It read: 

“Whereas, The American Legion should 
take the initiative to sift legislation already 
enacted, and legislation to be introduced 
for the benefit of the World War veterans, 
and eliminate therefrom any injustices, 
either to the veteran or to the Government; 
and now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved . . . that there be appointed a 
committee to investigate, study and sug- 
gest to our National Executive Committee 
any changes, which will correct any in- 
justices either in the existing legislation or 
in the administration thereof, to benefit 
either the veteran or the Government, with 
authority to call to the attention of Con- 
gress any abuses or failures in the admin- 
istration thereof; and 

“Be It Further Resolved, that any major 
changes suggested in veterans’ legislation, 
resulting from such investigation, shall be 
referred to the next and succeeding con- 
ventions of The American Legion with such 
recommendations as may be appropriate.” 

This was the form of the resolution as it 
was passed. Note that it empowered the 
appointment of a committee, but also tied 
the hands of the committee. It was quite a 
different resolution when it was first 
framed in the convention’s sub-committee 
on legislation. As prepared and approved 
in that body, the resolution would have 
given broad powers to the special com- 
mittee. It would have permitted the com- 
mittee to make recommendations to Con- 
gress direct. The restrictive features, di- 
recting that the committee’s recom- 
mendations be submitted to conventions of 
the Legion, were added to the resolution in 
the form of amendments when it reached 
the floor of the convention. 


S° A peculiar situation prevailed while 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs was holding its lengthy 
sessions. The special Legion investigating 
committee appointed by National Com- 
mander Louis Johnson, in accordance with 
the terms of the Portland resolution, could 
only occupy the role of observer while the 
Congressional committee was completing 
its work. It was powerless to suggest. to 
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the Congressional Committee, or even 
hint, that the Legion would approve any 
of the numerous changes in laws which had 
been proposed. It could only point out that 
it was investigating on its own account and 
that it would prepare a report which would | 
be submitted to the Legion’s National 
Executive Committee in May. 

Past National Commander O. L. Boden- 
hamer was named chairman of this special 
committee. Other members are Past 
National Commander Edward E. Spafford 
of New York, Hird Stryker of Nebraska, 
B. W. Gearhart of California, Sam Jones 
of Louisiana, Frank M. Dixon of Alabama, 
Frank Pinola of Pennsylvania, John A. 
Elden of Ohio, Jesse W. Barrett of Missouri 
and Robert B. McDougle of West Virginia. 
The committee kept closely in touch with 
all developments in the Congressional hear- 
ings. 

John Thomas Taylor, vice chairman 
of the National Legislative Committee, 
informed the Congressional committee 
that the Legion’s committee was at work | 
and would submit its report. Thus Con- 
gress, at the time it approved the Presi- 
dent’s plan, knew that The American 
Legion was going to make definite recom- 
mendations to effect economies and elimi- 
nate injustices. 


T HAPPENED, therefore, that while the 
Legion was engaged in the hardest legis- 
lative battle of its existence, the hands of 
its National Commander and national 
committees were tied. Despite the handi- 
caps imposed by the two resolutions I have 
quoted, John Thomas Taylor and Watson 
B. Miller, as the Legion’s spokesmen before 
Congress, had presented so effectively the 
defense of existing legislation that it ap- 
peared certain Congress would not destroy 
basic laws by hasty action. Then came the 
President’s intervention. 

Had the Portland National Convention 
tried to play into the hands of those who 
have been seeking all along to destroy the 
fundamental veterans’ laws, it could have 
accomplished its purpose no better than it 
did. It made it impossible for the national 
organization to lay all the facis frankly be- 
fore the American people. It committed us 
to a defense of governmental provisions 
which we did not seek originally. The 
resolutions were adopted by the conven- 
tion without full realization of the implica- 
tions and possible consequences. 

Consider the Disability Allowance Law 
again. We did not ask for it back in 1930. 
It was passed by Congress as a substitute 
for a bill which The American Legion did 
ask for. The Legion was asking for a law 
to give the presumption of service connec- 
tion to men who had developed, prior to 
1925, heart disease and other chronic con- 
stitutional diseases, the same presumption 
which Congress had already extended in 
strict justice to men with tuberculosis and 
mental and nervous diseases. The Legion’s 
measure would have added but a small sum 
to the Government’s expenditures—not 
more than $12,500,000 a year. 
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Looking Forward 


measure was an innovation in veterans’ 
legislation. It revolutionized the con- 
ception of what the structure of World 
War veterans’ legislation would be when 
finally complete. 

That measure, the Disability Allowance 
Act, was a pension law. It established the 
principle in World War legislation that 
service connection of a disability would 
no longer be required as a qualification for 
payment by the Government. It provided 
that if a disability were greater than 
twenty-five percent and if it 
could not be connected with 
service, a man could draw 
a disability allowance of 
from $12 to $40 a month— 
that is, if he had not paid a 
Federal income tax in the 
preceding year. 

When National Com- 
mander O. L. Bodenhamer 
learned that the House had 
passed the Disability Allow- 
ance Bill, after the measure 
the Legion favored had been 
rejected, he sent this com- 
ment to Washington: 

“The proposed amend- 
ment to Section 200 is a departure from 
the established policy of the Legion and 
I am therefore in no position to com- 
ment thereupon. The Legion presented 
and urged its proposed amendment to 
Section 200 to the House Committee 
and to the House itself and to the 
Senate Finance Committee, but after 
due consideration the House has selected 
this new method of disability compensa- 
tion in preference to the Legion proposal. 
The press has carried the news constantly 
that this was done with the approval of the 
President. Under these circumstances it is 
fair to assume that this legislation has his 
endorsement and that he will sign the 
bill.” 

In reporting final action on the Dis- 
ability Allowance Act, in its bulletins of 
June 28, 1930, the National Legislative 
Committee said: 

“The responsibility for the form of the 
new Disabled Bill lies with the Administra- 
tion; and not with The American Legion. 
The Legion attempted three times to se- 
cure enactment of the Section 200 advo- 
cated at Louisville, and this was three 
times rejected—first, by the Veterans’ 
Committee of the House, second on the 
floor of the House, and third in the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. Senator Bing- 
ham proposed it as an amendment on the 
floor of the Senate, and his proposal was 
defeated. Thus, in both committees and 
upon the floors of both Houses, the Con- 
gress refused to accept the Legion’s pro- 
posals. 

“The Administration measure proposes 
legislation for the benefit of the disabled, 
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(Continued from page 57) 


and as it is apparently the only measure 
which the Congress will pass and the 
President will approve, the Legion has no 
alternative but to accept it, although its 
provisions have never been sponsored by 
the Legion’s national conventions.” 
During the debate on the bill, Senator 
Dan Steck of Iowa, former chairman of the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
Legion, demonstrated through his ques- 
tioning of Senator David Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania that the compromise bill represented 








the Administration’s wishes. Then Senator 
Steck said: 

“‘A number of Senators have asked me 
whether this part of the bill has the Legion’s 
approval, and I have been forced to answer 
that the Legion has neither approved nor 


disapproved it. The Senator knows the 
reason why I am trying to place the re- 
sponsibility is to protect The American 
Legion. So I want it clearly understood at 
this time that The American Legion has 
not initiated the pension legislation. I 
want it understood by the Senate and the 
country that this pension legislation is not 
initiated by the Legion. It is initiated, as 
far as I can determine, by the Administra- 
tion.” 

Now, dubious as were the birth auspices 
of the Disability Allowance Act, calamitous 
as have been its results, every Legionnaire 
must recognize that sheerly through force 
of circumstances the law has been more 
far-reaching than its sponsors knew. It 
came at a moment when the country was 
just entering the deep shadows of the de- 
pression. All over the country disabled 
service men who had long been out of work 
were exhausting gradually their savings. 
It is not to be wondered at that the number 
of applicants under the Disability Allow- 
ance Act grew tremendously from month 
to month. It is not to be wondered at that 
since the law was passed three quarters of 
a million men applied for its benefits and 
more than 435,000 actually were rated 
eligible to them. 

In 1932, the act brought the expenditure 
of $75,000,000, and its cost for 1933 was 
estimated at $104,000,000. What enemies 


of veterans’ legislation, concentrating their 
attacks on the Disability Allowance Law, 
failed to realize was that the Disability Al- 
lowance Act had become a Depression 
Relief Act. Tens of thousands of disabled 
men applied for and received its benefits 
solely because they found themselves out 
of work, their savings gone, their families 
in need, the future without much hope. 

It seems to be taken for granted that the 
435,000 beneficiaries of the Disability 
Allowance Act will be stricken arbitrarily 
from the government rolls. 
This may be done on July 
1, 1933. It may be done 
later. 

Now, what is to become 
of those disabled men among 
the 435,000 or more who are 
without resources, who have 
been absolutely dependent 
upon the pitifully small 
payments they have been 
receiving monthly? It is 
incredible that families could 
exist on $12 a month, but 
countless families have been 
doing just that upon their 
tiny payments. Two-thirds 
of all beneficiaries of the Disability Allow- 
ance Act have been drawing that minimum 
sum of $12 a month—a fact which is in 
itself proof of the relief nature of the law. 

It may be taken for granted that a large 
percentage of these men, cut off from their 
Federal Government payments, with no 
other sources of income, are going to be 
dependent upon other sources of relief. 
They will require assistance from town and 
city and county relief organizations, public 
and private. The burden of $104,000,000 
which the Government is shifting from its 
shoulders in 1933 by repealing the Dis- 
ability Allowance Act will simply be trans- 
ferred to State and county and city. The 
National Legislative Committee pointed 
this out repeatedly during the Congression- 
al hearings of the last session of Congress. 
To the former beneficiaries of the Disabil- 
ity Allowance Act who will seek local relief 
must be added the beneficiaries of other 
laws who will find themselves in need. The 
net effect of the change in the Govern- 
ment’s policy toward veterans will not bea 
tremendous saving in public expenditures. 
It will be, rather, the assumption by 
States, counties and towns of much of the 
cost formerly borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

While the new law was awaiting the 
President’s signature, the National Legis- 
lative Committee sent throughout the 
country its weekly bulletin for March 18, 
1933, containing the text of the law, an 
analysis of its provisions, a statement of 
the manner in which savings were to be 
effected and a full discussion of the events 
leading up to the passage of the act. This 
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bulletin, prepared by Edward McE. Lewis, 
Executive Secretary of the Committee, was 
immediately studied by the Legion’s re- 
habilitation experts in all parts of the 
country. Meanwhile, the National Re- 
habilitation Committee in Washington was 
keeping in closest touch with the Veterans 
Administration while the work of devising 
the regulations to carry out the new law 
proceeded swiftly. Immediately after the 
passage of the law became known, Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
sent telegraphic orders to all branches of 
the Veterans Administration directing a 
suspension of examinations and ratings of 
claimants and a suspension of other ac- 
tivities which wonld be changed as the 
result of the new law. 

As this is written, at the end of March, 
it is assumed that payments to bene- 
ficiaries under the old law will end on July 
1, 1933- Before that date, the Administra- 
tion must examine and classify the records 
of approximately one million men, includ- 
ing the 339,000 World War veterans who 
on February 28, 1933, were receiving the 
disability compensation, the 435,000 who 
were receiving disability allowances and the 
claims arising from 102,000 deaths. 

The whole country has been speculating 
concerning the effects of the new law. One 
form of these speculations may be ex- 
pressed in the words of John Thomas Tay- 
lor, Vice Chairman of the National Legis- 
lative Committee. 

“President Roosevelt when he proposed 
a new system of farm relief a few days after 
his new deal for veterans stated frankly 
that he was not certain that his farm plan 


How Veterans’ Cuts May Be Made’ 


ENERAL Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 

trator of Veterans’ Affairs, submitted 
to the Senate Finance Committee on 
March 10, 1933, the following estimate of 
possible savings which might be effected 
under the new veterans’ act: 


Estimated 
Annual 
Savings 
1. Eliminate pensions to remar- 
ried widows. . . . .. $2,487,000 
2. Restrict hospitalization and 
domiciliary care. .. 9,000,000 
3. Reduce benefits to "$20 for 
single men hospitalized or 
domiciled. . -. 5,370,000 
4. Emergency Officers’ Retire- 
ment act restricted...... 3,386,000 
5. One rating table, five rates, 
$10, $25, $50, $75, $100.. 40,000,000 
6. Eliminate term-insurance 
claims. . «+ 15,000,000 
.. Eliminate disability ‘allow- 
CN cab cdi ied teed s+ aducue 101,652,000 


oo 


- Eliminate Spanish War pen- 
sion where Government 
can rebut service origin... .. 93,000,000 
9. Eliminate all presumption 
for disability compensation 
and emergency officers. ...... 100,000,000 
10. Enlistmentsafter November 


11, 1918, at pension rates... . 4,000,000 
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would be workable,” Mr. Taylor com- 
mented. “The President expressed no 
similar doubts concerning the veterans’ 
plan, but among the United States Sena- 
tors and Representatives who followed his 
leadership there are many who, judging 
the new provisions in the light of their own 
long experience in dealing with veterans’ 
claims, are convinced that many and seri- 
ous difficulties will be encountered in the 
attempt to put the new system into effect. 
They, along with The American Legion, are 
hoping that wholesale injustice may be 
avoided, but they are frankly wondering 
what will happen when former government 
beneficiaries, obviously suffering from dis- 
abilities which would handicap them in 
their efforts to earn a livelihood even in 
normal times, begin to appear in large 
numbers in their home cities, vainly trying 
to obtain from other sources the assistance 
denied them by the Government. Relief 
agencies in towns and cities are already 
overburdened, and a very real problem 
confronts the country at large in making 
provisions for these men. 

“The economy propaganda organizations 
and the magazines and newspapers which 


have been shouting so loudly to deprive | 


these men of governmental pittances ought 
now busy themselves to make new pro- 
visions for them as they are added to the 
ranks of the country’s 12,000,000 unem- 
ployed.” 


To these men the Legion will render all | 


possible help. Let us hope that we shall 
have much needed assistance from those 
who will benefit most from the new deal in 
veterans’ legislation. 


11. Retroactive payment lim- 

ited to date of filing claim.. 25,000,000 
12. Reduce $50 statutory award 

for arrested tuberculosis to 


$25 after five years.... 9,000,000 
13. Eliminate $25 payment in 
tuberculosis cases where 
there has been no activity. . 1,500,000 
14. Repeal sections 305 and 3009, 
included in No, 6.......... 6,000,000 
15. Eliminate $2.65 per diem 
allowance. ; 300,000 
16. Eliminate compensation | or 
pension to Federal civil- 
service employees. . «+es+ 15,000,000 
17. Establish courts of final vet- 
erans’ appeal. . ‘ 2,000,000 
18. Eliminate furnishing ‘of 
clothing. . : . * 600,000 
19. Recentralize veterans’ activ- 
BE: SUavev rots lo Sowa s 8,000,000 
20. Eliminate $25 compensation 
for specific losses........... 2,000,000 
21. Permanent cases not to be 
rerated. . - I ,000,000 
22. Reduce all remaining bene- 
fits by 10 percent.......... 28,774,000 | $F 
Savings from salaries and ex- 
as nS. se bas ada mies 6 12,970,000 
Dea as ie dbs oo bins 486,039,000 
Minus 25 percent of direct bene- 
fits for overlapping......... 101,662,000 
NET APPROXIMATE 
SAVINGS. . . .$383,530,000 
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Show to Pack ’Em In 


(Continued from page 39) 


almost invariably predictable. Some- 
times he used to crack jokes with what- 
ever man looked agreeable in one of 
the stage boxes. ‘How’s everything, 
Elmer?” he might say. Now, if the 
man’s name, by remote chance, really is 
Elmer, and he is well known, the audience 
doesn’t laugh. For a few moments they 
don’t even laugh at any further jokes by 
the comedian. They are too busy wonder- 
ing how he happened to know their fellow 
townsman’s name was Elmer! But, on 
the other hand, if the man on the stage 
calls the man in the box by a wrong name 
(and that is what he aims to do) then the 
audience laughs heartily, partly from a 
feeling of superiority. Unconsciously, 
everybody is thinking: ‘‘Ha-a! He doesn’t 
know the man’s name, but J do.” 

Sale also discovered that people in an 
audience who cry readily are probably 
more intelligent than those who never 
cry in a theater. It takes imagination, 
based on a kind of intelligence to put one’s 
self in place of a character on the stage and 
cry over his troubles. Hence one doesn’t 
need to be ashamed of his tears in a theater! 

Just as it might be possible for a keen 
student of human nature to predict what 
kind of appeal each play should have, like- 
wise it is possible to estimate a little about 
the behavior of crowds who attend thea- 
ters, or who might attend. 

People exhibit their human nature not 
only in the kind of plays they enjoy, but 
in deciding whether to attend a theater 
at all. The great savior of the theatrical 
business is the law of averages—the fact 
that human beings do not all get the same 
impulse at identically the same moment. 
It would be almost as bad to have every- 
body in a city say “‘Let’s go to the movies 
tonight,”’ as to have them one and all say 
“Let’s don’t go tonight.” The ideal situa- 


tion is to have the demand scattered along 
—with one group in the theatres on a night 
when others have not the slightest desire 
to be there. And that is the situation that 
usually exists. 

The crowd in theaters on any one night 
is a smail cross-section of a much larger 
group that might have gone but did not 
wish to. Wise managers know that the 
most they can hope to ttract to a success- 
ful play is only a smali fraction of all who, 
conceivably, might be attracted. If a 
successful play such as “Lightnin’” or 
“‘Abie’s Irish Rose” could run for two or 
three years in a city of six million souls, 
visited easily by thousands of transients, 
why shouldn’t it run two or three years 
longer? Why doesn’t a good play run on 
indefinitely? The answer is to be found 
again in the law of averages. No play in 
the world can attract even a big percentage 
of all who hear about it. 

When a play has had a run in a city for 
a year or more, it is safe to assume that 
everybody who is likely to wish to see it 
has at least heard about it; but there is no 
way of making every potential theatrical 
customer march up, with money in his 
hand, to the box-office. A large percentage 
who would be glad to go stay away for no 
other reason than that they don’t get 
around to it; they have too many other in- 
terests. 


NCE the crowds ata play begin to drop 

off, no amount of advertising can pre- 

vent it. Let there be a few vacant seats one 

night at a show which has for a long time 

been selling out in advance, and this fact 

is soon noised about. If an effort were 

made to stave off the end, by means of 

unusual advertising, the public would 
simply say: 

“There must be something wrong with 


this show—they are trying so hard to get 
people to go see it,” and then they would 
stay away all the more. 

We all know that we want what we can’t 
have. There is no more potent incentive 
to go to the theater than knowledge that 
seats for a certain play are hard to get. 
One reason for the two-year New York run 
of a famous success was that the theater 
where it was produced had only 820 seats. 
In such a comparatively small theatre it 
was not difficult for all Seats to be sold. In 
consequence, many a person who applied 
for seats and found none available immedi- 
ately became determined to see that play 
at whatever cost. 

On the other hand, a large, heavily- 
upholstered woman applied at the box 
office of a theater, where seats had long 
been scarce, and specified that she desired 
two seats, in the middle aisle eight rows 
back. By mere chance, it happened that 
they had those two seats, and the ticket 
seller handed them out to her. In disgust, 
the woman turned away, saying: “I don’t 
want them. If I can come in here and get 
such choice seats, only a day ahead, the 
show can’t be any good.”’ And she stalked 
out. 

Most people seem to imagine that when 
people from the smaller places go to New 
York or Chicago, they have scant interest 
in any form of amusement but going to 
theaters. But theaters have a strong com- 
petitor in a totally different form of di- 
version. Out-of-town people in a large city 
like to employ the time in hunting up old 
friends or acquaintances from back home. 
Nearly everybody has had an acquaintance 
in his home town who moved to the city. 
The home folk have always promised 
themselves that if they got a chance they 
would locate these friends and have a good 
visit. 


Uotce of The Legion 


salute you today the while we pay 
homage to all brave men who have made 
the world great by living, and fight- 
ing, and dying when need be, for 
mother and home, for God and country, 
and for honor—the virtue that embraces 
all others from birth to the grave and with- 
out which our nation would perish as un- 
told thousands of nations have perished 
before us.—From Armistice Day Speech at 
Petersburg, Virginia, by Major General 
Amos A. Fries, U. S. A., Retired. 


DisapPoINTED—But HoperuL 


E heading seems to the editor of the 
Councillor, after several days of sound- 
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(Continued from page 35) 


ing out local veteran sentiment, to express 
the general reaction of the ex-servicemen 
toward the demand by President Franklin 
Roosevelt for the Economy Bill, which 
makes the ex-soldier responsible for most 
of the cost cut and civil service employes 
for the balance. 

A few Legionnaires—and of course the 
newspapers play them up conspicuously, 
regardless of their importance or lack of 
importance as leaders in American Legion 
circles—are wildly ecstatic over the victory 
of the anti-soldier group which has carried 
on the dirtiest, foulest, nastiest, rottenest 
propaganda fight America has ever seen. 

Another group of Legionnaires (and 
many of these will directly suffer the cuts, 


in contrast to those of the first group) are 
bitter and outspoken in condemnation of 
the President’s action. 

The vast majority, we believe, take a 
middle ground; disappointed with and dis- 
approving of Mr. Roosevelt’s forcing the 
slash during the wave of hero-worshipping 
hysteria which accompanied his first fort- 
night in office, but hopeful that the Presi- 
dent will with little delay carry out his 
pledges to make a genuine cut in the num- 
ber, scope and extravagance of govern- 
mental bureaus. They are willing to give 
him a free hand, conceding that some of the 
veteran laws now on the books might well 
be amended and perhaps some repealed. 
They share the general confidence in and 
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approval of his brave, decisive handling 
of the economic situation. They are 
reconciled to being forced to occupy the 
front-line trenches again and bear the losses 
of the first fighting with the forces which 
oppose the return of normal times. They 
too the brunt in 1917 and accept the same 
honor in 1933.—Zhe American Legion 
Councillor, Toledo, Ohio. 


“STEALING A Ripe” 


HEN—and if—the blade starts to 
fall, veterans now depending upon 
government aid to enable them to live 
through these trying times, may come toa 
realization, too late, that membership in 
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(Continued from page 31) 


beyond its means by ten thousand dollars 
aday. Before anything can be done the 
budget must be balanced, argued Mc- 
Nutt, and to this end asked for power to 
reorganize the government of the State. 

Within a week the Legislature, by an al- 
most unanimous vote, clothed the Gover- 
nor with powers which, perhaps, no state 
executive in our history has possessed. 
McNutt has absolute authority to hire or 
discharge any employe of the State ex- 
cepting court officials. 

McNutt did not lose a day in the exercise 
of his imperial responsibilities. The busi- 
ness of the State has been handled by 
nearly one hundred boards and bureaus. 
Many of them are antiquated. Their 
fields overlap and there is much duplica- 
tion of effort. By the time these lines are 
read these hundred governing bodies will 
be consolidated into eight Departments of 
State, responsible directly to the executive, 
with a saving of $2,000,000 a year. 


Rehabilitation Notes 


HE article, “Watch for Nature’s 
Warning,” elsewhere in this issue gains 
added interest from the fact that the Vet- 
erans Administration in March announced 
that it has established four cancer clinics 
which are located at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospitals at Hines, Illinois, 
Washington, D. C., Alexandria, Louisiana, 
and Los Angeles, California. These four 
clinics have a capacity of 312 beds. Also, 
there are eighty cancer beds in the U. S. 
Naval Hospital at Brooklyn, New York. 
“At each of the cancer clinics two boards 
of physicians have been designated for the 
diagnosis and treatment of cancer,” 
Charles M. Griffith, medical director of the 
Administration, said in a letter to the 
National Rehabilitation Committee. “One 
board consists of full-time physicians and 
the other consists of consultants. On each 
of the boards there is a chairman, a surgeon, 
a radiologist, pathologist, internist and 
other specialists. 
“Recently a cancer research unit was 
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The American Legion, so long neglected, | 
might have been their insurance against 
this very thing. 

One hates to say “I told you so,” but the 
Legion has been appealing to those who 
receive government compensation for 
their war disabilities, for years past, to pro- 
tect their own interests by membership in 
the Legion. 

The Legion will not desert these dis- 
abled, whether or not they are members. 
Still, our efforts could have been so much 
more effective in their behalf if they had 
been in the organization, instead of “steal- 
ing a ride.”—Legion News, Wayne County 
Council, Detroit, Michigan. 


Some sceptical newspapers have men- 
tioned the name of Mussolini in connection 
with McNutt’s expanded authority. The 
name does not frighten him. “The people 
elected a Governor,” he said, “‘and ex- 
pected him to act. When it was shown 
that he was so hedged about by restrictions 
that he could not act they swept those 
restrictions away. The Governor is still 
responsible to the people. They will judge 
him, as they have a right to do.” 

Thus Paul McNutt is in the thick of the 
fight, a fight which within the next two 
years will have made and broken more 
public personages than have risen or fallen 
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a like time within the memory of our 

grandfathers. A timid man would have | 
retreated from the responsibility McNutt | 
has courted. A weak man would have 
dodged it and tried to drift with the tide. | 
McNutt has thrown off his coat, and with | 
his record and his future at stake, has dived 

in to grapple with that tide. | 


established at the Veterans Administra~ 
tion Hospital at Hines, Illinois, for the pur- 
pose of conducting research work in can- 
cer. The following is a proposed Veterans 
Administration program in connection 
with the diagnosis and treatment of can- 
er: (1) Conduct of intensive courses of 
instruction at the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Hines, Illinois, for the 
training of physicians in the diagnosis and 
treatment of cancer; (2) The establishment 
of a tumor registry which will serve as a| 
repository for case histories, roentgeno- 
grams, biopsy and autopsy specimens and 
protocols of cancer specimens.” 

At the Illinois hospital there is a radium 
emanation plant with sufficient radium to 
take care of patients at this hospital and 
those at the cancer clinic in Washington. 
Radium isalso available at the other clinics. 

Deep x-ray apparatus is available not 
only at the four cancer clinics but also at 
the Administration hospitals at Portland, 
Oregon, and Palo Alto, California. 
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Prittwitz, the German ambassador, came 
from Washington to speak at the dedica- 
tion. Photographers snapped pictures. 
The radio picked up the words of the speak- 
ers and the music of American Legion 
bands and drum corps and carried them to 
Germany over short wave stations. Ger- 
man radio magazines published photo- 
graphs of the ceremonies. It was one of 
these pictures that came to the attention 
of Richard Schlauss’s mother. Sharply 
focussed in the foreground, she saw the 
cross bearing the name of her son. She 
wrote a letter of gratitude and appreciation 
to Kiffin Rockwell Post.” 


Old Clothes Ball 


T LOOKED for a while this winter as if 

many three and four and five year old 
boys and girls in Hagerstown, Maryland, 
would be unable to leave their homes be- 
cause they had no shoes to wear. That was 
before Morris Frock Post of The American 
Legion held its second annual Old Clothes 
Ball, at which the price of admission was a 
pair of shoes or some article of wearing 
apparel. Plenty of shoes for the children 
below school age were given to the Legion- 
naires, as well as 400 pairs for their older 
brothers and sisters. Other things taken 
in included 200 women’s dresses, 200 
children’s dresses and many pairs of stock- 
ings, sweaters and hats. 

“The ball is only one of many ways in 
which we have tried to make the winter 
bearable to depression sufferers,” writes 
Legionnaire Harry E. Fiery. 


Here and There 


HE record of what Legion posts have 
done to help sufferers from the de- 
pression might be expanded indefinitely. 
Here are other condensed reports: 
In Richmond, Virginia, Legionnaires are 
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looking forward to the employment of 
2000 men on three bridge projects to be 
completed through a loan of $1,700,000 
authorized by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Service men with dependents 
will be given preference. The projects 
were initiated by John J. Wicker, Jr., State 
Senator, who was National Travel Di- 
rector of the France Convention Travel 


Committee in 1927 . .. Dayton (Ohio) Post 
has been carrying out an Adopt-a-Family 
program. 


More than eight tons of canned goods, 
coal and clothing were collected as ad- 
missions to a benefit movie show given by 
Rockland (Maine) Post Lawrence 
Capehart Post of Jeffersonville, Indiana, 
served soup or stew to 400 persons daily 
during the winter . . . Shoemaker Post of 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, set up tents in 
each of five wards and used them as de- 
pots for the collection of clothing and bed- 
ding. Twenty-nine ministers co-operated 
by making appeals for the drive from their 
pulpits. 

Bloomfield (New Jersey) Post conducted 
a Share-a-Meal campaign, canvassing its 
city on six successive Saturdays with the aid 
of Boy Scouts. Food, clothing and cash re- 
ceived was divided between two relief 
organizations . . . The Auxiliary unit of 
Norristown (Pennsylvania) Post gave a 
dinner for 500 children of unemployed men. 

Newman-Wenzel Post from Sturgis in 
Michigan, gave a community dinner for 
160 unemployed men . . . Rudolph Lam- 
bert Post of Port Arthur, Texas, collected 
9003 articles of clothing and 579 articles of 
household furnishings by canvassing its 
town. Commercial laundries donated their 
services to clean contributed articles. 


Roll Call 
Fo geese GARDINER, who wrote 


“First Friend to Families,” is a mem- 


ber of George A. Smith Post of Fairfield, 
Connecticut . . . Amico Barone, author of 
“C. M, T. C.,” belongs to Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Post Leonard H. 
Nason, author of “Company of the 
Depths,” is a member of Crosscup-Pishon 
Post of Boston, Massachusetts, and Her- 
bert M. Stoops, who made the illustrations 
for Mr. Nasqgn’s story, belongs to Jefferson 
Feig] Post of New York City . . . Earl L. 
Thornton, who wrote ‘‘75,000 Miles With 
Pershing,” is a member of Advertising 
Men’s Post of Chicago, Illinois . . . Rem- 
ington Schuyler, who made the illustra- 
tion for the article, ““What About Di- 
vorce?” is on the rolls of Westport (Con- 
necticut) Post. . . Louis Johnson, National 
Commander, whose monthly article in this 
issue is entitled, “There Is No Question of 
Legion Loyalty,” is a member of Roy E. 
Parrish Post of Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Ray Murphy, the author of “Looking 
Forward,” is Chairman of the National 
Legislative Committee and a Past Com- 
mander of the Department of Iowa... 
Frederick Palmer, who wrote ‘Philippine 
Days,” is a member of S. Rankin Drew 
Post of New York City . . . Joseph Colt 
Bloodgood, M. D., author of ““‘Watch For 
Nature’s Warning,” is a surgeon who has 
given great assistance to the National 
Rehabilitation Committee of The American 
Legion. He is clinical professor of surgery 
and director of the Garvan Experimental 
Laboratory, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland . . . Frederick A. 
White, who wrote “Both Feet on the 
Ground,” is a Past Adjutant of Arthur L. 
Peterson Post of Long Beach, California. 
. .. Herb Roth, whose cartoon of the be- 
whiskered Alfred Lunt making love to 
Lynn Fontanne illustrates ‘How to Pack 
"Em In,” is a member of Larchmont 
(New York) Post. 

PuILip Von BLoNn 


Who—and Whose? 


of Legionnaire William Chain of 152 Foster 
Street, Lowell, Massachusetts, to show on 
page 34 a group of these young fighters in a 
losing cause. Chain’s outfit, Company M, 
58th Infantry, served with the Fourth Di- 
vision in the Army of Occupation and it was 
while in the Rhineland that he acquired the 
picture. He has this to tell us: 

“T am enclosing a picture of a German 
machine-gun company which was taken in 
Trier, Germany, during 1917. The print 
was given to me by the German officer in 
the picture. He told me that all but two 
of the men in the group had been killed in 
action, some in the second battle of the 
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Marne and most of the others in the 
Meuse-Argonne. 

“The little fellow in the center was only 
fifteen years old when the picture was 
made. He was killed in the Argonne. His 
home had been in Trier and four of his 
brothers were said to have been killed 
during the war.” 

With outside assistance, we learned that 
the placard in the picture states: “Erstes 
Ersatz Machinen Gewehr Kompagnie; 
Abteil Stolte; Fiinftes Korporalschaft; 
Unteroffizier Giinzler; 1917 ;” or, translated, 
the rst Replacement Machine Gun Com- 
pany; Stolte’s Crew (or detachment); 5th 





Half Section, or Squad; Non-commissioned 
Officer Giinzler; 1917,—the N. C. O. prob- 
ably being on a grade with sergeants in 
our Army. 

Men of other outfits which were sta- 
tioned in Trier later—we believe one of 
the regiments of the 89th Division spent 
some time there—might also have come 
to know this German non-com, Giinzler, 
or the man Stolte and probably could tell 
us more about them and the one or two 
survivors of their machine-gun crew. 


EUNIONS of many wartime outfits, 
joined with the Legion National Con- 
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vention and the Century of Progress 
Exposition, will swell the crowds in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, between October second and 
fifth. In fact, some advance parties will be 
held a day before the convention opens. 

Sidney T. Holzman, 209 North La Salle 
Street, Room 202, Chicago, Chairman of 
Reunions for the convention, is ready to 
assist in making arrangements, so advise 
him of your reunion when you report it to 
the Company Clerk for publication. 

Detailed information regarding the fol- 
lowing Chicago convention reunions may 
be obtained from the persons whose names 
and addresses appear: 


Socrery or Frrst Drviston, A. E. F.—Annual re- 
union. Headquarters, Hotel Sherman, Randolph & 
Clark sts., C hicago. Dinner, ann meeting and 
dance, Oct. Hotel Sherman. Three dollar fee in- 
cludes all reunion entertainment. Special hotel rates 
for Ist Div. men. Gen. Summerall and other C. O.'s 
to attend. D. E. Meeker, Room 308, Hansen Place, 

Brooklyn, N. . 

8ru Drv.—Reunion and proposed organization of 
divisional association. Owen C. Trainor, ex-320th 
F. 8. Bn., 1247 Daisy av., Long Beach, Calif. 

8ru Inr., Ree. U. 8. Anmy—Proposed organiza- 
tion and reunion meeting. Col. Morris M. Keck, 
U.S. Army, Federal bldg., Chicago, or Paul G. Arm- 
strong, 209 N. La Salle st., Chicago. 

3497u Inr., 887TH Drv. eee Sapp, 415 Broadway, 
Columbia, Mo. 

3267r8 M. G. By., Co. D—Annual reunion and 
dinner. Walter M. Wood, Box 1001, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

l4rn F. A. Band and Post Fretp Banp (Ft. Sill 
and Post —_, — )—Reunijon. A. L. Scott, Box 
208, Paduesh, 

orn F. 4 yw alter A. Firestone, Larwill, Ind., 
or Clare L ‘Moon, Niles, Mich 

2ist ENGrs. L. R. Soe.—C Irganized Camp Grant, 
Ill., 1917. All out for Chicago, 1933. L. J. McClurg, 
secy.-treas., 8535 Oglesby av. Cc hicago. 

3lsr Ry. wy A. E. F.—F. E. Love, secy.-treas., 
104 \% First st. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

36TH whet Ch oy H. J. Arens, 3516 8S. Hal- 
sted st., Chicago, Ill. 

60Tn Ry. Enors., A. E. F.—L. H. Foord, adijt., 
3318 Flower st., Huntington Park, Calif. 

118TH Enors., Ft. Benj. Harrison and A. E. F.— 
All veterans invited to register by mail with Illinois 
Central Post of the Legion, Chicago, for proposed re- 
union and entertainment during convention. Clyde 
D. Burton, adjt., 1171 E. 43d st., Chicago, Ill 

Moror Truck Co. No. 411—Reunion dinner. 


Leroy C. Hanby, Connersville, Ind. 
106rTu Sup. Trx., Co. A—W. M. Applegate, 6033 
Champlain av., Chicago. 


323p Sup. Co., Q. M. C., and Ha. Co., A. P. O 
910—Proposed organization and reunion. J. J. Crean, 
Box 153, New Britain, Conn., or V. J. Bormann, 
Decatur, Ind. 

M. L. Cos. 304-5-6-7-8, and Cas. Co. No. 5, Q. M. 
C_—Delbert V. Dake, 38 Hobart sq., Whitman, 
ass 

4rn Anti-Arrcrart Bw., C. A. C.—George A. Car- 
man, Buffalo Center, Iowa. 

Ist Separate Bric., C. A. C., Assoc.—Banquet 
and reunion. Wm. G. Kuenzel, 24 Gilman st., Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 

Tank Corps Veterans—Reunion. N. Salowich, 
natl. comdr., 1401 Barlum Tower, Detroit, or C. L. 
sooeten, natl. adjt., 4865 Newport av., Detroit, 
Mich 

Nati. Assoc. AMERICAN BaLLoon Corps Vets.— 
Wilford L. Jessup, Daily News Searchlight, Bremer- 
ton, Wash., or Craig S. Herbert, 3333 N. 18th st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

17tH Battoon Co.—Proposed reunion. G. W. 
Palmer, 415 E. Main st., Logansport, Ind., or W. W. 
Laird, 3321 Virginia av., Sioux City, Iowa. 

American R. R. Trans. Corps A. E. F. Vets.— 
National meeting. Gerald J. Murray, natl. adjt., 
520 Taylor av., Scranton, Pa. 

15rn U. 8. Cav., Troop I—Louis “Duke” Jannotto, 
10208 Y ates av., Chicago. 

Barrie Survivors or Otp Brewery Dets. 2 anp 
3, Q. M. C., Newport News—Reunion, Atlantic Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Walter McLain, Ottumwa, lowa 

Post Q. M. Dert., Gievres, P. O. 713, also 47TH 
Coane aL Co., Cam Johnston, Fla.—Joseph C. 

Williamson, Route 1, Box 113, Argos, Ind. 

La Socrere pes Sotpats pe VeRNevit (Base 
Spare Parts 1, 2 anv 3, M. T. C. 327) —Fifth annual 
reuniorf, Midland Club, 172 West Adams st., Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 3. B.C. Petersen, Jr., secretaire, 920 Arling- 
ton st., La Grange, I. 

M. T. C. Vernevuit Vers.—Hilmer Gellein, secy., 
P.O. Box 772, Detroit, Mich. 

3p Orp. By., St. Loubes, Girdone, France—Pro- 
posed reunion. J. J. Coats, former C. O., Shell Lake, 

ise 

Armep Gvarp, 8. S. Black Arrow (formerly 8. 8. 
Rhaetia and Black Hawk)—Proposed reunion. Louis 
R. Dennis, 5111 Quartes st., N. E. Washington, D. C. 
5. 8. Camden, Arethusa, fwhes and Maryland— 

y 


Reunic m. C. F, Speraw, c/o Post Office, Harrisburg, 

4 ; 
U. 8S. S. George Washington—Maurice G. Rosen- 
Navy Post, 93 Park av., New York 


wald, comdr A 
City. 


MAY, 1933 


U. 8.8. Kansas Buack Genet, J. McCarthy, 711 
aol av., Chicago, or R. T. Woodville, 2754 Osgood 
Chicago: 
‘ Manta—Wm. J. Johnson, elec. lcl., 6358 
Peoria st, Chicago. 
Rhode Island—S. W. Leighton, 1118 8. 
eek av., Oak Park, Ill. 
U. 8. 8S. West-Pool—Revnion. Frank Noelke, 
Motor City Post., A. L., 658 Ledyard st., Detroit, 


Mich. 

U. S. Navan Base No. 17, Scotland—Proposed 
reunion. Michael J. Leary, 5249 Cabanne av., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Norta Sea Mine Layne Freer and Mine 
Sweerers—Reunion of all veterans of shore station 
and ships’ crews, Oct. 3d. Hq. in U. 8. N. R. Armory, 
foot of Randolph st., on Lake Michigan. Ralph R. 
Maloney, Joliet Natl. Bank Bldg., Joliet, Ill. 

Base Hosp., Camp MacArthur, Tex.—Reunion of 
entire staff, Oct. 1. Sam L. Iskiwitch, 4257 Archer 
av., Chicago, Ill. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 6 Vets. Assoc.—Reunion. Out- 
fit history now available. Russell I. Prentiss, pres., 
Lexington, Mass. 

Camp Hosp. — 31, Camp de Meucon, Morbihan, 
France—C. E. Van Duser, ex-sgt. Icl., i643 Whirl- 
pool st., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Ams. Co. 129, 108TH San. Trn., 33p Drv.—Re- 
union. Fred 8. Kahn, secy., 228 No. La Salle st., 
Room 1564, Chicago. Ill. 

Putask! Post, Tae American Learon, will hold 
open house at its Memorial Home, 1558 No Hoyne 
av., Chicago, Ill., for all veterans of Polish extraction 
during the convention. The club house is a short dis- 
tance from the center of the city. Felix A. Kempski, 
comdr., 2843 N. Mobile av., Chicago. 

Dorr Fretp Masonic Civs, Dorr Fiytne Frevp, 
Arcadia, Fla.—Reunion. Leo Mayer, 614 E. 63d st., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Reunions and other activities scheduled 
for places and times other than the Na- 
tional Convention, follow: 


A. E. F.—1 ~~ annual convention, 
y 20-22. George V. 


2p Drv. Assoc., 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Iil., 
Gordon, 427 County bidg., C Tae dy 

3p Drv. Socrery—Annual reunion and dinner. 
Hotel Victoria, New York City, July 14-15. Maj. 
Donald B. Adams, chairman, 63 Wall st., New York, 
N.Y 


3p Drv. Men or New Enotanp—Reunion in con- 
junction with Department Legion convention, Port- 
land, Me., July 3-5. Every Marneman invited. Irving 
E. Hammond, 44 Clinton st., Portland. 

3p Drv. Socrery—All who send name, address and 
outfit number to G. B. Dubois, 1239-30th st., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., will receive copy of The Watch 
on the Rhine. 

4rn Div., New York Cuaptrer—Regular semi- 
annual reunion dinner, Hotel Lafayette, 9th st. and 
University pl., New York City, Sat., May 13. Thomas 
Fox, secy., P O. Box 382, Brightwaters, > i. 

47Tu Div. Assoc. or Pa.— Meeting and dinner, Sun- 
bury, Pa., May 27, at American Legion home. Bryan 
I. Moyer, pres., 104 8. 4th st., Sunbury. 

42p (Ratnsow) Div. Vers.—Send name and ad- 
dress to K. A. Sutherland, editor, 1213 Sonora av., 
Glendale, Calif., for free copy of The Rainbow Reveille 

8ist Drv —Assoc. of Vets. of the Wildcat Div. is 
growing in membership. Every Wildcat is urged to 
join and obtain information about 1933 reunion, date 
and place to be announced later. James FE. Cahall, 
we adjt., 2012 Portner pl., N. W., Washington, 
D. ¢ 


82p Drv. Assoc. or N. Y. C.—Annual dinner at 
Rosoff's, 43d st. near Broadway, New York City, 
Sat., Apr. 29. D. E. Carbonaro, 28 E. 39th st., New 
York City. 

9ist Drv. Assoc., NortHern Catirornia Secror 
—Compiling national roster of division. Send infor- 
mation and news of comrades, also names for roster, to 
= A Albert G. Boss, 624 Market st., San Francisco, 

Sali 

77m Canavian Ine. Boe., Trencn Mortar Brry 
—Proposed reunion of men who served in France. 
George T. Hancox, 308 Lisgar st., Ottawa, Ont., Can. 

20rTn Inr. Vers. Assoc. (20TH U.S. Inr., 1864-1933, 
also 42p, 43p and 70rx Inr., World War)—Reunion, 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Aug. 27-31. Ed Robinson, 819 
Sycamore st., Kokomo, Ind., or Claude Webster, 
Westmont, 

104TH Inv. Vets. Assoc.—l4th annual reunion, 
Milford, Mass., Apr. 28-29. L. A. Wagner, adjt.,201 
Oak st., Holyoke, Rass 

312TH InF. Assoc.—Reunion dinner, Hotel Doug- 
lass, Newark, N. J., May 20. Headquarters, 620 High 
st., Newark. 

56Ta Pioneer Inr.—North Carolina veterans in- 
terested in Capqgaation, write to Myron Green, secy., 
Marshville, N.C. 

567rn Pioneer Inr., Co. I—Prcposed reunion. L. 
M. Maloney, c/o Washington Court House, Washing- 
ton, Pa., or Jas. J. Reardon, P. O. Box 164, Millsboro, 


Pa. 

Ontomat M. G. Co., 77m Reer., N. Y. N. G. (later 
Co. M, 1077 Inr.)—About seventy veterans of this 
outfit who received citations or were wounded are en- 
titled to the Purple Heart. All are requested to send 
names and addresses to Capt. Hugh W. Andes, 7th 
Regt. Armory, 643 Park av., New York, N. Y. 

6rn F. A. (incl. Brry. K. Ist Arr., and Brrr. B, 
47rn Arrt., prior to Feb., 1901; also db, 7rn, 207TH, 
2ist, 22p and 25rH SEPARATE Batrertes or F. A., 

rior tc June, 1907)—A complete history of the 6th 

*. A., including earlier units, from 1798, is ready for 

ublication. © determine press run and cost, all 

ormer members interested are requested to write to 
Capt. John H. Fye, adjt., 6th F. A., Fort Hoyle, Md. 
lira F. A.— Annual reunion, (Continued on page 64) 








NCIC CAEESE CHIPS 


"Coast-to-Coast Success’) \ 
POSITIVE PROOF 


$60 °°300 wee iy 





NO HOUSE-TO-HOUSE— 
Experience Unnecessary— 
No Costly Machine to Buy 


The new coast-to-coast food hit. You work at home, 
chips come to you already made. Simply drop into 
hot grease and they're ready to eat! No complicated 
work, no experience, no failures! Positive poet # 
opportunity to make up to $30 first day. Distrib 
tors now making high as $60 to $300 a week siear! 
Not a machine. No need to bu spotiel equipment 
Stores do your selling for you. ) LOSS on unsold 
goods—we take care of it! A Shenemnanel success! 
Sells faster than potato chips, do-nuts. agic Cheese 
Chips are big, fluffy, giant-size chips bigger than pota- 
to chips. Irresistible taste makes them act like an 
copes. The more you eat, the more you want to 

and you never get filled up! It's a revelation! 
Nothing like it. Crowds Maine to California devour- 
ing thousands of pounds weekly! 


You Don’t Invest a Red Cent 
until you have sold yourself on the possibilities. You 
must se:l yourself first before we permit you to invest, 
and our novel plan enables you to decide without cost! 
Then you can start with $8.50 Investment, put back 
the enormous profits, building up without another 
penny investment if you wish! 


Send for Actual Photo- 
Copies of Orders from Men, 

omen Starting at Scratch sarties out door games. 
—then Ordering 50 to 200 f 





NEW NOW 


The Smash Hit of the 


Pounds Weekly— $2.00 a massing a on the 
Pound Profit. Men and Gently, Whasen food 
women succeed alike. No novelty beom in 
super-salesmanship—no skill years! 

—no big investment—no can- 

vassing. We furnish every- Virgin 
thing —advertising, display Territory 
stands, ete. Don't wait until Everywhere 


- Hundreds of 
it's too late to get the FIRST ~g- 4-45-- 


BIG PROFITS tn your local- operating. Thousands 
ity. Write at once and share open 
the enormous profits immedi- 
' 
ately! mall towne. Imme- 
. 


Fluff-O Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 124-E St. Louis, Mo. 


anywhere. Write to- 
day 























For Legion Drum and Bugle 
Corps, Bands, etc. Also the official 


Leg onnaire uniform. Fine catalog 
and samples. State definitely as 
ssible what is wanted. 
Moulin os. & Co., 1004 South 
Fourth S8t., Greenville, Mlinois. 




















GOV'T POSITIONS 


SPLENDID SALARIES 


a aw Y NOW FOR FUTURE JOBS 
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° Seamstress 
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tae tion Agent 
Border Patrol 
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eMemorial 
Wreaths 


Beautiful and lasting, these three special 
Legion memorial wreaths provide the 
maximum beauty at a minimum of ex- 
pense. Hundreds of Posts this year will 
again solve the graves decoration problem 
on Memorial Day with these inexpensive, 
yet beautiful and lasting decorations. 





Magnolia Wreath No. 932 is 17 inches in di- 
ameter, made of natural preserved magnolia leaves, 
red, white and blue flowers, and poppies. Appro- 
priate for funerals, as well as for graves decoration. 







Cycas Spray No. 
931 is 20 inches high 
by 9 inches wide. This 
three-leaf cycas spray 
is unusually effective 
yet moderately priced. 


All priced 
f.o. b. Chicago 


Evergreen Wreath No. 930 is 15 
inches in diameter. An inexpensive yet 
beautiful wreath, made of evergreen, 
decorated with colored flowers. 


enema MAIL THIS —— mama 


Emblem Division, The American Legion 
777 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please rush the following order for Memorial 
wreaths: 


ee te No. 930 at 50c each, f. o. b. $................ 
cca aeahad No. 931 at 75c each, f. 0. b. $........... 
...No. 932 at $1.00 each, f. 0. b. $................ 








Check enclosed for $................--.---0-s-« 
eh Gy SE Se eS 
eee ee ee ee ee 
ER .. State. 
I am a member of Post No........... Dept. i winaiuipiialine 


“5.33 
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. Who—and Whose? 


(Continued from page 63) 


Sept. 2-4 (Labor Day week-end). R. 
C. Dickieson, secy., 4816-47th st., Woodside, N. Y. 

5ist F. A. Bric. He. Der., 26rT8 Drv.—Reunion, 
no cost, at YD Club, 200 Huntington av., Boston, 
Mass., Sunday, May 1, 1l a.m. G. A. Livesey, comdr., 
268 Broad st., Providence, R. I. 

66rn F. A. Bria., 146TH & 148TH F. A.—Proposed 
second edition of brigade history. Those interested 
in having copy, write to ex-Lt. Wm. R. Wright, 
RKO bldg., Denver, Colo 

127n F. A., Brry. C, 2p Drv.—Reunion and dinner 
with Capt. Stacey Knopf as host, Chicago, Ill., July 
20-22, in conjunction with 2p Drv. Assoc. convention. 
Mae M. McClure, secy., c/o Inland Steel Co., In- 
diana Harbor, Ind. 

308Tn F. A., Brry. B, 78TH Drv.—Reunicn and 
dinner, New York City, May 6. Chas. Armbrecht, 
Jr., 200 Madison av., New York City. 

5lst Arr., C. A. C., Brrr. H —Proposed reunion of 
original Btry. H, during Department Legion con- 
vention, Portland, Me., July 3-5. Harrison R. An- 
drews, 730 Main st., Westbrook, Me. 

llra Encrs.—Regimental reunion and dinner, Sat., 
May 6, at Pierre’s London Terrace Grill Room, 405 
W. 23d st., New York City. Harold S. Ring, comdr., 
122 Fulton st., New York City. 

13TH Ry. Enors., A. E. F.—Annual reunion, Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 17-18. James A. Elliott, secy.-treas., 
1216 Cumberland st., Little Rock, Ark. 

347TH Reet. Enors.—5th annual reunion, Triangle 
Park, Dayton, Ohio, Sun., Sept. 3. Basket picnic. 
Hq. at Gibbons Hotel. George Remple, secy.-treas., 
1225 Alberta st., Dayton 

347TH Enors., Catirornta—Proposed reunion of 
all 34th Engrs. in Southern California. Theo. Ter- 
rones, 2327 So. Flower st., Los Angeles, Calif. 

67TH Enors., Co. A, A. E. F.—To complete roster, 
all veterans report to John Pejka, a. Plewacki 
Post, A. L., 761 Fillmore av Buffalo, 

419TH Te. BN.—Reunion in aad ill., next 
fall Veterans requested to send pictures, maps, 
stories, etc., for proposed outfit history. Sgt T 
Madden, 5931 Wayside av., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

335rTn Bn., Lront Tanx Corps, Co. A—Proposed 
reunion. To complete roster, report to Leo B. 
Hendrix, ex-sgt., 851 Dayton av., St. Paul, Minn. 

Moror Truck Co. 400—Veterans interested in re- 
union, report to Hal Becker, Gcshen, Ind. 

Co. F, 309TH Sup. Trx. Soc.—Seventh annual 
meeting, Hotel Gibson, C 5 Ohio, Aug. 18-20. 
C. C. Perry, secy., Bardwell, 

267TH AERO SQpRN no be” reunion, Chicago, 


Altoona, Pa., 


Til., date to be announced. John D. Shoptaugh, 3119 
Empire State bldg., New York C ity. 
Ist, 2p, 3p & 47H Reors., Arr Ser. Mecu., A. E. F. 


Morrison Hotel, Chicago 
Leary. 7141 Jeffrey 


—Seventh annual reunion, 
Ill., Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Thomas J. 
av., Chicago. 

367Tn Co., U. 8S. Martnes—Organized Los Angeles, 
Apr., 1917. Reunion, Legion luncheon club, Hayward 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Aug. 22. Carl L. May, pres., 803 
Law blidg., Los Angeles, Calif 

677TH Co., U. 8. Martnes—Proposed reunion. Re- 
port to Alfred A. McCarty, ex-sgt., Box 226, Thorn- 
woc + ae 

Worip War Supmartne Vets. Assoc.—Men who 
served on submarines, bases or tenders report to 
Harry E. Elliott, 817 Anaheim st., Long Beach, Calif 

U. 8. 8. Granite State—Proposed reunion. Frank E. 
Gomes, 122-15th av., San Mateo, Calif 

U. 8. 8. Koningin der Nederlander Assoc.— Desires 
name, address and rating of all former crew of trans- 
port to complete roster. Seccnd annual dinner and 
reunion, San Francisco, Cal., on date to be announced. 
J. Herbert Franklin, scribe, 10 Diamond st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

S. 8. Mississippi—Proposed reunion and dinner. 
hoger HH. Bish« p, 2205-6th st., Monroe, Wisc. 

U. 8. 8. Covington Memorial—Proposed organiza- 
tion of survivors of crew of this transport. History 
elso available. Matthew G. Crawford, 29 Lithgow st., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

U. 8. Army Amps. Serv. 
union, Hotel Buckminster, Boston, Mass., 


Assoc.—14th annual re- 
June 15-17. 


Edward C. Kemp, 6 Beacon st., Boston, or Wilbur P. 
Hunter, natl. adjt., 5315 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


Ams. Co. 35, 7TH San. Try., 7TH Div.—Second an- 
nual reunion, Terre Haute, Ind., Sept. 3. For rceter 
and information about association, write to Harry E. 
Black, Box 153, Parnassus Sta., New Kensington, Ps. 

110TH Ams. Assoc., 103p San. Trn., 28TH Dirv.— 
Regular meetings fourth Tuesday each month at 
William D. Oxley Post, American Legion, Tacony, 
Pupedesie. Pa. H. Rodgers, comdr., 1884 Howarth 

, Philadelphia. 

‘Army Frey Cierxs—All AFC's during World 
War, interested in forming permanent association, 
send name and data to Lawrence F. Deutzman, The 
Messenger, Smithtown, L Y. 

Assoc. NATIONALE pes Crorx DE GUERRE, AMERI- 
can Section, Paris, France.—All who were awarded 
the Croix de Guerre during World War and other wars 
may join association by making application to 
Charles H. Weigandt, gen. secy., 30 rue Montholon, 
Paris, France. 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 
general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 


of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the fol- 
lowing cases: 


114TH Inr., Co. H—Capt. Smrru and Ist Lt. Kays, 


Johnville, France, Nov., 1918, to Feb., 1919, to assist 
John Alven ALBERTSON. 

422p Moror Sup. Trn., Co. 505, M. T. C.—Her- 
bert B. Smrrn, sgt., and Capt. Perry W. Busnona, 


M.C.., 1918, to assist Edward B. Cues- 
NUTT. 


147TH aNnD 16TH Cav.—Capt. Ola W. Bet and Pyt. 


Aug.-Sept., 


Lehman H. Cranpaui, Troop K, 14th Cav., Maj. 
Benj. F. Detamarer, Jr., 16th Cav., and Ma). 
Albert E. SaxTon, to assist in claim account James 


M. Conway, bugler, Troop K, 16th Cav., now de 
ceased. 

3d F. A., Brry. D—Pvt. Franklin L. Curisr, Jer- 
ome A. Monascu and Stanley B. Monascu, to assist 
George G. Deem, Valdahon, France, 1918. 

lita Reet. Martnes, Co. I—Former comrades, 
especially while at Gievres, France, to assist J. A. 
EGGLESTON with claim. 

163p D. B.—Comrades at St. George, France, July 
1918, who recall injury to George W. Frets. 

60ra Inr., Co. I, 5ra Drv.—Capt. Scuvck, Ist Sgt. 
McCaart, Pvts. McSuane and La Rievier, doctors, 
nurses CROWELL, SviTtak, PoLensky, Breck and 
Branpt and others who recall injury to Pvt. Frank W. 
GerMaIn at Bar-sur-Aube, / Agee -May, 1918. 

7ist Reoer., Coast Art. Corps—Fred Krpp ine, 
Red Bonannon, Jessie Love and DonBELL, who recall 
injury to Jess Hicensoruam, Ft. Banks or Ft. 
Andrews, Mass. 

Navy Armep Gvuarp on City of Savannah, Herbert 
G. Whylie and U. 8. S. Denver, Servelle Point, C ape 
May and Brooklyn City Park Barracks—Former 
shipmates who recall we A. Hitt. 

309TH Ammen. TRN., A—Comrades who recall 
Pvt..Clyde Clayton Line A RRY being injured when 
truck in convoy service between Cleveland and New 
York overturned in Allegheny Mountains, Aug., 1918 

7TH Inr., Co. F, also Sup. Co., 353p Inr., ‘Camp 
Funston—Comrades who recall George W. Locke 

42p Inr., Co. E—Officers, medical officers, Ist Set. 
McNeese (?), company clerk and others who recall 
Cpl. Arthur D. Moaearrt. 

Camp Drx, N. J., Trarninc Bx.—Soldiers of detail, 
including J. M. Burkart, Jr., working for Gillespie 
Loading Co., South Amboy, N. J., who recall dis- 
ability to Alfred C. Porrrer, Nov.-Dec., 1918. 

lita Cav., Troop H, Louisville, Ky.—Comrades 
who recall Cook Albert P. Poste. reported to have 
tuberculosis; also injury in Mexico, 1917. 

8S. S. Wisconsin—Former shipmates who recall 
Clyde W. Tarrant, seaman 2d class, suffering from 
influenza and confined to sick bay, 1918 

75ra Co., 6TH Grove, Camp Hancock, Augusta, 
Ga.—Company commander, Ist Sgt. Barter Donson, 
Sup. Sgt. Elton L. Boxpreav and others who recall 
John W. Woopy being injured while handling ma- 
chine guns, Nov., 1918. 

Wricut, Eugene, pvt. Ist class, U.S. Guards, Co. A 
2d Bn.; 5 ft. 7 in., brown eyes and hair, 160 lbe., age, 
46. Last heard from in Marshall, Mich. Missing 
Aged mother needs assistance 

411Ta Moror Sup. Trn., Co. 420, A. E. F.—I1st and 
2d lieutenants, also Tom ArNerTrTe and other patients 
who recall Elvin Sanpers in American hospital in 
Marseilles, France, fall of 1918. 

U.S. Navy, Hampton Roaps, Va.—F. M. (Frank 
May, D. A. Prippy, 8. N. Hunter, Norman Hvupson, 
A. B. Wesster, W. F. Royate and others to assist E 
L. Hunter. 

Hosprrat, Knorry Asn, Enctanp—Nurse Edyth 
K. Hanna (formerly of Ky. and Ga.) and others who 
recall Robert K. Epwarps as patient with mumps, 
Sept.-Oct., 1918. 

8ToH Agro Sqprn. Casvats, MAINTENANCE Deprt., 
1918-19, Mrrcne.t Frevp, L. 1.—Capt. New, MIL_er 
or NewMiLier, Sgt. Meese, Cant. Tutrie (Base 
Hosp. at field) and others who recall injury to Charles 

. Wincer, mechanic, while cranking road-roller 
W. S., He. Co., Cuaumont, 1918— Master 
Engr. Chauncey C. Loomis, Peder A. Ness, John = 

Nowsray, and other officers and men who recall W 

H. Krean ‘being 4 during experimental work 

Cooxs AND Bakers Scoot, Camp Devens, Mass. 
—Capt. Wm. K. Sump, Sgt. Arthur Estre, John 
HorriGan and others to assist George A MITCHELL 

Base Hosp., Camp SHERMAN, Chillicothe, Ohio.— 
Capt. Logan, M. C., and others to assist Anthony 
Jones of Co. D, Development Bn. No. 3, patient with 
pneumonia and flu. ; 

Post Hosp., Ft. Williams, Me.—Sgt. Stevens, 
Hosp. Orderly FLANAGAN and Nurse SLATER who at- 
tended Leo G. Fiater, Apr.-May, 1918. 

Camp Hu, Va.—White enlisted staff, Stevedore 
and Labor Bn., Capt. McKven and other men who re- 
eall disability of Q. M. Sgt. Wm. N. CLever.ey, act. 
mess sgt. 

Frre anp Guarp Co., Newport News, Va.—Com- 
rades who recall Pvt. Gordon (‘ ‘Gimpy”) McGee 
during May and June, 1919. 


JOHN J. NOLL 
The Company Clerk 
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A NEW LIFETIME BUSINESS 






FOUR :15 SALES 


© EARNEST MEN 


NO HIGH PRESSURE SELLING 


NO HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING 


INCOME EQUAL TO REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE HIGH-GRADE BUSINESS MAN 


E. Lawson, of Tennessee, clears $108 profit his first 3 days in this business. 
He tops off these earnings with $113 profit on a single deal a few days 
later. J. C. May, Connecticut, cleared $262.35 the first 9 days he worked. 





enter now will pioneer 


J. E. Loomis, Oregon, earns $245 his first 9 days. A. W. Farnsworth, 
Utah, nets $64.16 his first day, a Saturday. 8S. Clair, 
he is clearing as high as $70 a day. W. F. Main, lowa, cleans up $291.50 
in 9 days. B. Y. Becton, Kansas, starts out with $530.53 net for 40 
days’ work! These men are beginners. How could they enter a field 
totally new to them and earn such remarkable sums in these desperate 
times? Read the answer in this announcement. Read about a new business 
that does away with the need for high pressure selling. 
creating new money-making frontiers for wide-awake men. Those who 
to them will go the choicest opportunities. 


New York, writes 


A rich field that is 


DAILY PAY #280 WEEKLY 





INSTALLING NEW BUSINESS SPECIALTY ON FREE TRIAL—MAK- 
ING TREMENDOUS CASH SAVINGS IN OPERATING COSTS FOR 
THOUSANDS OF CONCERNS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. and CANADA 


$4,707 SAVINGS FOR ONE 





KANSAS STORE IN TWO 









MONTHS 


Sanders Ridgeway of Kansas invests 
88.60 and saves $4,707.00 between 
April 5th and June 29th! Bowser 
Lumber and Feed Co., West Virginia, 
invests $15, report savings well over 
$1,000.00! Fox Ice nm Coal Co. 

Wisconsin, save $3,564.00! Balti- 
more Sporting Goods Store invests 
#45, saves $1,600.00! Safety Auto 
Lock Corporation, New York, in- 
vests $15, saves $686.45! 

With these and scores of similar 
results to display, our represent- 
atives interest every business man, 
from the very smallest to the very 
largest. No one can dispute the 

oof in the photo-copies of actual 
etters which our men show. 


NO HIGH PRESSURE 
—SIMPLY INSTALL— 
SELLS ITSELF 


Here is a business offering an in- 
vention so successful that we 











make it sell itself. Our representatives 
are now instructed not to attempt any 
selling whatsoever! They simply tell 
what they offer, show proof of success in 
every line of business and every section 
of the country. Then install the 


specialty without a dollar down. 


starts working at once, producing a cash 
saving that can be counted just like the 
cash register money. The customer sees 
with his own eyes a big, immediate 
on his proposed investment. Usually 
has the investment, and his profit benides, be- 


fore the representative returns. 
free calls back, liects his money. 


$75 BUSINESS THE EP 
ATIVE DOES, NEARLY $60 IS HIS Ow’ N PROF- 
IT! THE SMALLEST © HE MAKES IS $5 ON A 
$7.50 INSTALLATION! And the deal has been made 

without toil and trouble, without high pressure, with- 
out drudgery, without argument! Not 

ing as our offer to let results speak 
While others fail to even get a hearing, our men are making 

sales running into the hundreds. They are getting the attention 
of the largest concerns in the country, and sellin; 


busin by the thousands. Business is G in this line, Pitins 6da6e000secdecdbesbacesedbedts 

in sm towns or big city alike! a s on the boom now. 

Get in’ while the business is young! Street or Route... 2... cece cccccceeeces 
START ON SMALL SCALE iii cdnacddintsnieapendeerabatedet 
—— 

You can start small and grow big. ue is the field that the young man should enter GRIF cwcnncccecccccesocccesesetocsesess 

and grow with. The mature man has the eoqnening of experience which is worth thousands 
int his business. You can get exclusive rights. With profits from your first business you can PRD 65. o taiebbveeksspaitaielenen aedee 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President, Dept. 4020-E, Mobile, Alabama 
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is so convinc- 
lor themselves! 


open an office, hire salesmen, branch out 


into open territory where 
available, after you get going. Exclusive contract enables you to 
build an established permanent business which can be sold like any 
other business. Give your customers satisfactory service and they 
will be your prospects for repeat orders as long as they are in business. 
You can pay your salesmen double what they make in ordinary 
lines, and yet have a big margin left for yourself. 


A BRILLIANT RECORD OF SUCCESS 











COMPLETE 
TRAINING 





America’s foremost concerns are among our customers: Timken Silent Auto- 
matic Co., Central States Petroleum Corp., Acme Iron and Steel, Great 
American Life Underwriters, Houghton-Mifiin Co., 
International Coal, Street Railways Advertising Co., 
National Radio, and scores of others nationally known. Thousands of small 
businesses everywhere, professional businesses, such as universities, newspapers, 
hospitals, infrmaries, doctors, etc., buy large installations and heavy repeat orders, 


CUSTOMER GUARANTEED PROFIT 


National Paper Co., 
General Brake Service 








FURNISHED 


Every man with us today 





Customer gets signed certificate guaranteeing cash profit on his invest- 
ment. Very few business men are so foolish as to turn down a proposition guar- 
anteed to pay a profit, with proof from leading concerns that it does pay. 
Protected by surety bond national organization. 


PORTFOLIO OF REFERENCES 





started at scratch, without 
previous experience, 






FROM AMERICA’S LEADING CONCERNS 





aay 
coming out iy clerking oe :. 
many out of smal usi- 
nesses, some out of large 
concerns. We teach you 
every angle of the business. 
We hand you the biggest 
money-making business of 










is furnished you. A handsome, impressive portfolio that represents every 
leading type of business and profession. You show immediate, positive 
proof of success. Immediately forestalls the argument, “Doesn't fit m 
business.” Shows that it does fit, and does make good. Closes the deal. 


RUSH THE COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 









its kind in the country. You 
try out this 






TERRITORY FILLED IN ORDER OF 








APPLICATION 


possibly ) 

in the limited space avail- 

able here. Mail the cou- 

pon now for = infor- 

mation — nothing to 

risk, everything to 
gain. 


other overcrowdec 






away from you. Use 







mediately 


If you are looking for a man-size business, free from worries of 
lines of work, get in touch with us at once. 
Learn the possibilities now before the franchise for your territory 
is closed. This specialty is as important a business opportunity 
today as the typewriter, adding machine, and dictaphone were 
in their early days. —— 't lose valuable time, and fe 
© coupon for convenience. It will 
bring you full tt, and our proposition im- 


t this sli 


MAIL FOR FULL INFORMATION 












on your proposition. 
to the smaller 


Without obligation to me, send me full information 


r 
1 
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: F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept. 4020-E, Mobile, Ala. 
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BUANING OVEN 
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ILLUSION: 
A roaring fire was built in an 
oven...the temperature rose to 
600° F, Into the oven walked 
the “‘fire’® king, M. Chabert, 
carrying several raw steaks. A 
few minutes later the doors 
were flung wide and out he 
stepped...safe and sound... with 
the steaks thoroughly cooked. 


EXPLANATION: 

Heat rises. When Chabert en- 
tered the oven he hung the steaks 
above the fire, then dropped 
to the floor at the side, covering 
his head with a hood made from 
his shirt. He breathed through 
smal] air holes in the floor. 


KEPT FRESH 
IN THE WELDED 
HUMIDOR PACK 


ry 


STEAKS COOK 
BUT THE MAN LIVES.. 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


IT’S FUN TO BE FOOLED 
--- IT’S MORE FUN TO KNOW 


“The Burning Oven” is an old 
illusion which has played a lead- 
ing role in cigarette advertising. 
Its modern name is “ Heat 
Treatment.” 

EXPLANATION: All cigarette 
manufacturers use heat treat- 
ment. The first Camel cigarette 
was manufactured under the 
heat-treating process. Every one 
of the billions of Camels pro- 


duced since has received the 
necessary heat treatment. 
Harsh, raw tobaccos require 
intensive processing under high 
temperatures. The more ex- 
pensive tobaccos, which are 
naturally mild, call for only a 
moderate application of heat. 


It is a fact, well known by leaf 
tobacco experts, that Camels 
are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than 


any other popular brand. 

















Try Camels...always fresh, in the 
air-tight, welded Humidor Pack. 


NO TRICKS... 
JUST COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS . 


BLEND 





1N A MATCHELESS 








